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Theory of Human Conservation 


N. L. Whetten* 


ABSTRACT 


This paper has three major divisions. The first deals with the relation of human to 
natural resources. In view of the evidence presented, that what comes to be regarded as 
natural resources is pretty much determined by man’s wants and by his ability to use 
his physical environment to satisfy them, human beings are recognized as society's most 
important resource. Hence the problem of human conservation becomes paramount. 

The second part deals with quantitative aspects of human conservation. Since latest 
population estimates indicate that there will be about the same number of people in the 
U. S. 50 years hence as we have now, we are hardly warranted in taking any drastic 
measures either for increasing or decreasing our present numbers. More urgent is the 
need for frequent data to measure population changes as they occur so that plans can 


be made accordingly. 

The third part is concerned with qualitative aspects of human conservation, involving 
both biological and environmental considerations. Possibilities are noted for conserving 
the quality of the population through manipulation of environmental factors so as to 
give possible hereditary qualities more adequate opportunities for development, especially 
in those areas from which a large proportion of our future population seems likely to be 


recruited. 

It is generally acknowledged that the greater part of the history of 
this country has been characterized by the rapid exploitation of natural 
resources. It is only in recent years that the problem of conservation is 
receiving its due emphasis. The conservation movement was started 
during the latter part of the past century, gathered momentum with the 
appointment of the National Conservation Commission in 1908, and 
received its latest impetus by the recent New Deal legislation setting up 
such programs as the Soil Conservation Service. 

With these programs receiving increasing emphasis, it seems appro- 
priate to turn our attention for a few moments to the problem of 
“human” conservation in relation to other conservation programs. 
Obviously, the terms “conservation” and “resources” need considerable 
clarification at the outset of any discussion of this topic. 

The traditional use of the term “‘conservation”’ refers to the protection 
of the physical resources of man’s environment against waste. The term 
“resources” is defined by Zimmermann to mean “those aspects of man’s 
environment which render possible or facilitate the satisfaction of 


* Professor of Sociology, The University of Connecticut. 
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human wants and the attainment of social objectives. They are thus dis- 
tinguished from resistant or harmful aspects of the environment and 
from neutral or inert environmental aspects, which affect man’s achieve- 
ments neither favorably nor unfavorably.”* Although resources are 
usually thought of as physical properties such as soil, water, minerals, 
and forests, it does not seem entirely illogical to include man himself as 
a resource since he too facilitates the satisfaction of other human wants 
and hence can qualify under the above definition of resources. There- 
fore, “human” conservation might refer to the protection of the popu- 
lation from the waste of its physical and mental potentialities. 


THE RELATION OF Human TO Natural RESOURCES 


The importance of the problem of human conservation is best re- 
vealed through further discussion of the relation of human to natural 
resources. The latter are usually thought of as assets which may be 
catalogued as relatively permanent and unchangnig except as they tend 
to become exhausted through exploitation or continued use. But, as 
stated in the definition of resources above, the capacity to satisfy human 
wants is the criterion of a resource, and this depends on the nature of 
man’s wants in the first place and on his ability to devise ways and 
means of satisfying them. The human element would therefore appear 
to be the most important part of the equation, and what we term 
natural resources are to a large extent a function of man’s changing 
wants and technical achievements. A few illustrations’ may serve to 
clarify. 

Petroleum is now considered an important and valuable resource. Its 
value as such is very recent, however, petroleum having reached its 
present importance largely in the last third of a century. It was first 
important as a fuel for oil lamps because of its kerosene. For some time 
two of its main by-products, gasoline and natural gas, were considered 
to be more or less worthless if not actual nuisances. Dr. Karl Brandt 
points out that “during the sixties of the last century, the State of 
Pennsylvania passed laws that sought to prohibit the pollution of rivers 
and creeks with dumped gasoline.”* The invention of the internal 
combustion engine made possible the extensive use of gasoline as a 


1E. W. Zimmermann, ‘Natural Resources,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XI, 


290. 

2 These illustrations are drawn largely from a paper delivered before the Western Farm 
Economic Association at Berkeley, California, in June, 1939, by Karl Brandt, entitled 
“Long Time Shifts in Human and Natural Resources.” 

8 Ibid., p. 6. 
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motor fuel. The discovery of ways and means of taming and piping 
natural gas long distances and the utilization of crude oil for heating 
fuel and for low-cost fuel in Diesel engines made these two by-products 
also important, so that today the petroleum industry is one of the 
greatest in the United States. Already man is making plans to get along 
without this very important resource by inventing other ways of satisfy- 
ing his wants. As Dr. Brandt says, “Technology has made oil accessible, 
has created the demand for it, and has already invented the methods 
for getting along without it. If tomorrow all the oil wells in the world 
were exhausted it would not be long before automobiles would be 
operating in similar numbers with other fuels. One of the substitutes 
available already is pulverized coal blown into the cylinders and ex- 
ploded there.’ 

Another example will further serve to illustrate our point. As indi- 
cated above, we are now very much concerned about soil conservation. 
Our criteria of what constitutes “good” soil or “poor’’ soil have changed 
very greatly over a period of years. For a long time heavy loam and 
clay soils were thought to be the good soils because of their plant 
nutrients, while sandy soils were considered as submarginal and of little 
value.° The discovery of the importance of minerals for the growth of 
plants, however, and the discovery of fertilizers by means of which the 
plant food can be supplied and retained in the soil, together with 
achievements in plant breeding, have greatly increased the relative value 
of the sandy soils. They have become especially important for certain 
intensive crops, although they may serve little more than as a base for 
holding the fertilizer. Likewise, the invention of the irrigation ditch 
has further served to increase the supply of available soil. Perhaps the 
most recent manifestation of the possible impact of man’s ingenuity 
on the importance of soil as a resource is the development of Aydro- 
ponics. By this process it now appears possible to grow almost any field 
vegetable or floral crop in liquid culture media without any soil. 
Although the cost of labor and materials for doing so appears to be 
economically prohibitive at present, especially in the case of low ton- 
nage crops, there are those who believe strongly that this process will 
become economically promising in the future for such crops as potatoes 
and tomatoes, and for floral crops.° 

* Ibid., p. 7. 


5 Ibid., p. 3. 
6 “Hydroponics,” Britannica Book of the Year, 1939, p. 329. 
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Other illustrations of the changing character of the physical re- 
sources could be cited from such fields as the textile industry, where 
the manufacture of rayon from wood cellulose is now not only re- 
placing natural silk but is beginning to compete successfully with cot- 
ton;’ or from the field of engineering, where plastics are now displacing 
many products which but a short time ago were thought to be indis- 
pensible. Perhaps these few examples are enough to emphasize the 
point that, although man is definitely limited to the possibilities offered 
by his physical environment, yet within this range of possibilities, what 
is regarded as natural resources is pretty much determined by man’s 
wants and by his ability, in any given stage of technical development, 
to devise ways and means of using his physical environment to satisfy 
them. This would seem to argue strongly for the importance of the 
human factor and for the need of appraising all conservation programs 
in terms of their probable effect on human conservation. 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF HUMAN CONSERVATION 


The first problem which presents itself in connection with any direct 
policy of human conservation is that of insuring for the future an 
adequate, though not excessive, supply of population. Any goal agreed 
upon in this regard will involve a value judgment reflecting the ideals 
and traditions of the culture with which one is identified. There has 
been a great deal of anxiety expressed in recent literature about the 
possibility of a declining population in the near future in the United 
States. If we could divorce ourselves from our own culture and take a 
world viewpoint, there might be no need for alarm at all since the 
thinning out of numbers here would make more room for such people 
as the Chinese or other Orientals, several millions of whom could be 
imported each year to fill up whatever space was left vacant. It is true 
that the increasing heterogeneity of the population resulting from such 
a policy might make for instability, since it would be more difficult to 
mold the diverse elements into a national unity; but whatever of value 
were lost to the world from this procedure would probably be offset 
by the advantages accruing to the immigrants and by the enrichment 
of our own culture through cross-fertilization with that of the new- 
comers. A similar attitude might be taken concerning the exploitation 
of natural resources. From a world point of view it might be advisable 
in this particular country to abandon some of the conservation practices 


7 Karl Brandt, op. cit., p. 8. 
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we have already started and to exploit some of our own resources more 
rapidly so as to relieve the fast disappearing resources in other countries. 
But we are not so concerned about what might happen to China or 
what might take place in other countries as we are in planning for our 
own future needs. Therefore, as sociologists discussing problems of 
conservation, we should bear in mind that we are speaking as members 
of our own culture group, and that as such our conclusions will be quite 
different from what they might be if we had the welfare of the whole 
world at heart. 

With this caution in mind, we might ask ourselves the rather difficult 
question of what is a reasonable goal for the United States to strive 
for concerning the quantity of population. In the past we have assumed 
that a rapidly growing population was the ideal. Our business enter- 
prises have been developed on the basis of this assumption, and it has 
become such a fundamental part of our planning that we think of any 
other prospect as a sign of disaster. Just why we should want our num- 
bers to increase indefinitely is rather hard to see. A stationary popula- 
tion might be just as desirable. Such a situation might necessitate many 
far-reaching adjustments in our socio-economic life, but these would 
presumably come about rather gradually so that the shift would not be 
too abrupt. The main fear expressed by some is that, when once the 
declining birth rate gathers momentum, it will be impossible to arrest 
the decline. While there may be some danger of this happening, never- 
theless, the population specialists tell us that according to their lowest 
estimates we shall have about the same number of people in this country 
50 years hence as we have now.* This would seem to allow considerable 
time in which to weigh the different possible alternatives as to public 
policy. In this regard it is interesting to note that only a few years have 
elapsed since Ross's Standing Room Only and East's Mankind at the 
Cross Roads had us all jittery about overpopulation. Obviously, our 
point of view has radically shifted since then; and if there is any 
validity to Spengler’s or Sorokin’s® predictions concerning the fate of 
Western Culture, we may look for rapid changes in the future. It is 
possible that before 50 years have elapsed the situation will have 
changed completely. Moreover, there are some who believe that if 


8 National Resources Committee, The Problems of a Changing Population (Washing- 


ton, May, 1938), p- 29. 
90. Spengler, The Decline of the West (New York, 1932); P. A. Sorokin, Social 


and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 1937). 
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this country becomes convinced that it wants an increasing birth rate, 
it will be able to devise propaganda techniques emphasizing the values 
of family life which, when accompanied by favorable economic con- 
siderations, might have profound influence in this direction. The ex- 
perience of certain European governments, however, does not seem to 
offer too much encouragement in this regard.’ 

We might try setting up desirable goals for population increase in 
terms of optima, such as the expansion of population until the optimum 
ratio between population and natural resources is achieved or until the 
highest per capita income is made possible. Or, we might state it in 
terms of the optimum size to allow the greatest per capita income of 
consumption goods consistent with the maximum development of the 
individual personality. Similarly, other desirable goals might be set up. 
Perhaps such considerations as international relations and military 
strength should enter into the setting up of any optimum goal as long 
as we are living in a world where ‘‘power politics” is a determining 
factor in the fate of nations. It would be hard to get any general agree- 
ment as to just what would constitute an adequate optimum for any 
one country, since the attainment of one goal would tend to preclude 
the attainment of others. Furthermore, an even more serious difficulty 
arises when one attempts to measure our degree of approximation to 
these goals. We have no adequate criteria for determining when any 
of these optima are reached.** The economic optimum constantly 
shifts with changes in technology and with the expansion or con- 
traction of markets, and there is no way of telling how close we are 
to it at any one time. A similar difficulty is likely to arise in connection 
with any other optimum goal which is set up. 

From the foregoing it would seem that on the basis of what infor- 
mation we have at present concerning the relation of population to 
resources, we are not warranted in launching any widespread program 
either for increasing our population or for decreasing it. Perhaps about 
all we can do at present concerning the problem of quantity is to im- 
prove our registration systems and our research techniques and measure 
as accurately as possible the various changes in population as they 
occur. This would enable us to keep abreast of any violent shifts, and 

10 See, for example, Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, “Population Policies 


of European Countries,” in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 


Science (November, 1936), pp. 297-306. 
11 For a critical discussion of the optimum population concept see Warren S. Thomp- 


son, Population Problems (New York, 1930) Ch. XXV. 
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we could make plans accordingly. A complete census every five years 
would greatly facilitate this procedure. 


QUALITATIVE ASPECTS OF HUMAN CONSERVATION 


The problem of conserving the quality of the population brings up 
for consideration both the biological and the environmental aspects 
of the subject. The relative role played by each of these factors in 
human affairs has been discussed for ages without any convincing con- 
clusions emerging; so we shall not attempt to settle the issue here. A 
few remarks, however, on the possible influences of each would seem 
to be necessary in considering human conservation. 


Biological Considerations. Recent studies have shown rather con- 
clusively that the birth rate in this country varies inversely with the 
socio-economic position of the population groups in question. The upper 
urban groups do not bear enough children to replace themselves, while 
the lower urban groups and the farm population in particular, produce 
a fairly large surplus of children. A summary of recent data on this 
subject is given as follows in the recent report on population problems 
by the National Resources Committee: 


1. As a class the total farm population is supplying 60 per cent more births 
than are necessary for replacement. . . . . This excess is not uniformly dis- 
tributed in all sections of the farm population, but the highest fertility rates 
are found in areas with low farm values. The occupational analysis shows that, 
as a Class, the farm owners are less fertile than farm renters and considerably 
less fertile than farm laborers. 

2. Although the total nonfarm population may be just about reproducing itself, 
there are marked internal differences in urban fertility levels. The rates of the 
professional class are lowest; those of unskilled laborers are highest. According 
to data drawn from 1928 birth registration reports, the professional and busi- 
ness class rates ranged from 15 to 25 per cent lower than the requirements for 
population replacement of these groups. 

3. The relatively low fertility of urban “white-collar” workers is due in part 
to later ages at marriage. However, the fact that maximum occupational differ- 
ences in fertility appear among those who married at the youngest ages would 
seem to indicate deliberate and effective postponement and limitation of births 
among younger couples in the higher income groups.’* 


The above data indicate that a large proportion of the succeeding 
generation will be recruited from the lower strata of our present society, 
while a relatively large proportion of the reproductive genes from 


12 National Resources Committee, op. cit., p. 144. 
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individuals in the upper strata will die out either with their present 
possessors or in the near future. Therefore, to the extent that differences 
in socio-economic status reflect differences in inherent ability, this dif- 
ferential fertility will be dysgenic and result in wastage of superior 
ability for succeeding generations. There have been many discussions, 
however, concerning the degree to which differences in socio-economic 
status actually represent differences in inherent ability. Some would 
have us believe that the correlation is so positive that race deterioration 
will be certain if the present differentials prevail over a long period.”* 
Others would be inclined to ascribe differences in socio-economic status 
pretty largely to differences in social and economic opportunity. Perhaps 
the conclusion reached by the National Resources Committee concern- 
ing this problem is somewhere near correct. It is as follows: 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that hereditary ability varies widely among 
individuals in all social groups, ranging from low mentality to genius in all 
groups and that these individual variations are far more important in most 
respects than the smaller average differences between groups. However, the 
existence of large differences in reproduction rates between different social groups 
may give group differences in average hereditary ability a long-time significance 
that they would not otherwise have.'* 

Assuming then that the present differential birth rate does represent 
at least some degree of dysgenic selection, what can be done about it? 
Positive eugenic programs, whereby certain individuals are definitely 
singled out and mated for purposes of reproducing their kind, are 
hardly consistent with the ideals of a democracy, and it is extremely 
unlikely that any such program could be undertaken under our present 
form of government. Furthermore, except in extreme cases, it is almost 
impossible to isolate the effects of heredity from those of environment 
in producing diversities in human nature. It is true that heredity sets 
the limits within which environment may operate to bring about dif- 
ferences, but within these limits there may be wide variation. 

Then again, the rapidity with which changes could be brought about 
by eugenic programs, even if we could determine which qualities are 
inherited and are worthy of perpetuation, have sometimes been exag- 
gerated. This is due to the fact that the number of genes in any indi- 
vidual is large and, in producing offspring, the parental combinations 
of genes are broken up and half from each parent are combined in a 

18 See P. A. Sorokin’s Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, 1928), chapt. 


v, for various theories reflecting this point of view. 
14 National Resources Committee, op. cit., p. 162. 
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somewhat random fashion to produce the offspring. Since there are 
many possible chance selections and combinations, there is room for 
wide divergence between parents and children.** This would tend to 
make the results of any program insignificant unless practiced on an 
extensive scale. Finally, there might be considerable difference of 
opinion as to what traits we would like to perpetuate. Some might want 
to favor the rapid propagation of intellectuals; but in the minds of 
others, a society made up largely of intellectuals would be highly un- 
balanced, to say the least. Others might want to propagate the tall or 
the short or perhaps the blond types of individuals as opposed to their 
opposites. The present emphasis of Nazi Germany on the “Nordic 
race” indicates how one-sided the emphasis might be, depending on 
the peculiar preferences of different groups who might be in power at 
any given time. 

Thus, it would appear that if we wish to recruit a larger proportion 
of our population from the upper socio-economic groups, we would 
be compelled to resort to more indirect methods than those of delib- 
erate breeding. Perhaps inducements of some sort could be offered 
which would remove certain of the obstacles that at present seem to 
militate against the rearing of families on the part of some of these 
groups. Our present system of economic rewards now rests entirely on 
an individual basis. The single individual receives just as much com- 
pensation for his labor, other things being equal, as does the man with 
a family. Where competition is keen, therefore, the family frequently 
turns out to be more of a liability than an asset. Young people desiring 
to secure higher education and reach the top in the professions find 
it necessary to postpone the rearing of a family until their training 
period is over or until they become well enough established to support 
one. Others never succeed in securing the conventional answer to the 
arithmetic problem that “two can live as cheaply as one;” so they 
prefer to maintain a higher standard of living at the expense of re- 
maining single, or at least childless. A system of economic rewards 
based on the family as a unit, instead of the individual, or a system 
of rewards to mothers along with efficient propaganda emphasizing 
the values of family life might counteract some of the influences noted 
above, although any such scheme would be difficult to administer, 
especially if it were necessary to distinguish between the “desirables” 
and the “undesirables.” In this connection the view held by Corrado 


15H. S. Jennings, “Eugenics,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, V, 620. 
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Gini is interesting. He thinks that differential fertility is a form of 
biological senility and is nature’s way of eliminating those family stocks 
that have fulfilled the cycle of their evolution. He says that ‘To hope 
to improve the race by artificially stimulating the fertility of the upper 
classes is a delusion comparable to that of those who should hope to 
increase the efficiency of the population by prolonging artificially the 
life of the aged.”’® If this theory has any validity we might as well give 
up any attempts to eliminate the possible dysgenic effects of differential 
fertility. At present there appears to be no readily available method of 
either proving or disproving it. 

On the negative side, eugenic programs might offer more hope, but 
even here it is necessary to proceed very cautiously. Certain types of 
feeble-minded persons and persons with certain types of insanity or 
other defects that can be demonstrated to be definitely inheritable 
should be prevented from propagating their kind. It is likely that public 
support could be rallied to enact appropriate measures. Any improve- 
ment in the quality of the population due to the weeding out of these 
elements would come about unbelievably slow, however, because of 
the many possible combinations of genes, as noted previously, and be- 
cause of the possible recessive character of the traits in question. Pro- 
fessor Hooton of Harvard seems to be of the opinion that negative 
eugenics should be practiced on a much wider scale. He thinks that 
the human race is deteriorating rapidly biologically because of our 
humane efforts in the preservation of human weaklings. He argues that 
through modern sanitation and medical measures we are prolonging 
the lives of many constitutionally weak individuals who would other- 
wise die off. These weaklings, he says, grow up to reproduce their kind 
with the result that the race as a whole is degenerating.” He thus 
questions the advisability of extending medical and health facilities 
indiscriminately to all groups in our population, since by doing so we 
are unduly favoring the propagation of the unfit. His theory may have 
some validity, but there does not appear to be enough scientific infor- 
mation on the problem of heredity, nor do we seem to know enough 
about the traits which should be perpetuated, to attempt to carry out 
any discriminatory measures except in the case of definitely proved 
hereditary defectives. In this regard it is interesting to note that Charles 


16 Corrado Gini, ‘The Evolution of Nations” in Harris Foundation Lectures, 1929, 


pp. 24-25. 
17 £. A. Hooton, Twilight of Man (New York, 1939), chap. x. 
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Darwin was somewhat of a ‘weakling’ physically. It is reported that 
frequently after delivering a paper before a group of scientists, he 
became so upset that he could not work for several days. It seems likely 
that certain unfavorable changes in his environment might have robbed 
the world of any scientific achievement which he made, in spite of his 
inherent capabilities.’ 

Thus it looks as though a great deal of reSearch concerning human 
heredity is necessary before deliberate eugenic programs should be 
undertaken on any appreciable scale. In the meantime, we might join 
Professor Hooton in urging the need for founding research institutes 
to make exhaustive studies of these problems. 


Environmental Considerations. While we are accumulating more in- 
formation concerning hereditary phases of the problem, it might be advis- 
able for us to see what can be done to improve and conserve the quality 
of our present population by the manipulation of various environmental 
factors. It is quite possible that many of the finest hereditary abilities 
of the population are never achieved because of their being smothered 
through lack of opportunity to express themselves. In spite of our ideals 
of equality and democracy there is abundant evidence to indicate that 
equality of opportunity is far from being a reality in our society. 

As was mentioned previously, a disproportionately large share of the 
nation’s children are born in the homes of those families least able 
economically to provide for their training and health. Obviously, this 
means inefficiency in imparting cultural ideals and techniques to the 
oncoming generation; and since early childhood is the most impres- 
sionable period in one’s life, the result is that the maximum opportunity 
for development is never extended to the groups from which most of 
our population comes. In other words, the selection process results in 
the choosing of the poorest equipped homes and those having the most 
meager facilities to serve as the cradles for most of our future popula- 
tion. The better equipped homes in which educational, medical, and 
other essential services could be most adequately provided are the ones 
with few or no children. This would imply considerable waste in the 
process of passing on our social heritage. 

Not only is this inequality of opportunity for children manifest 
among individuals in any one area, but it appears to exist among fam- 
ilies from one region to another. This appears to be especially marked 


18 Warren S. Thompson, of. c#t., p. 365. 
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as between families living in the country districts as opposed to those 
living in the city. Thus, the Advisory Committee on Education states 
that “In 1935-36 almost equal numbers of children were attending city 
schools and rural schools. City school systems spent an average of $108 
that year for each child in attendance; rural schools spent an average 
of $67.’° They further conclude that “for millions of children the 
opportunity for anything more than the smallest amount of meager 
and formal public education is largely determined by place of birth.” 
“In 1930 the farm population was responsible for the care and educa- 
tion of 31 per cent of the nation’s children, but the farmers received 
only 9 per cent of the national income.” 

Similar differences are found with respect to the existence of adequate 
health and medical facilities. The Committee on Medical Care states that 
relatively adequate health standards would call for a hospital in nearly 
every county and a public health nurse to every 2,000 people. But recent 
studies indicate that more than 1,300 counties have no registered gen- 
eral hospital, and in some counties there are as many as 25,000 people 
per nurse.** The fact is that the poorer health facilities are found in 
those areas where poverty is more widespread and where the greatest 
increase in population is taking place. Throughout the country adeguate 
medical assistance appears to be quite largely a special privilege avail- 
able only to those few who are able to purchase it. Some might argue 
that this is one way of reducing the possible dysgenic effects of differ- 
ential fertility by making the struggle more severe among the children 
of the lower socio-economic strata. But with such differences existing in 
opportunities for health and personality development, it would seem 
rather questionable to assume that differences in socio-economic status 
reflect clear-cut differences in inherent ability. Furthermore, in view of 
the rapidity with which population increase is slowing down in this 
country, it would seem to be questionable public policy that would 
willingly place excessive handicaps, whether physical, economic, of 
educational, on the only reliable source of population available for the 
future. Therefore, if the public is interested in the quality of its future 
population supply, it might be well to consider the adequacy of the 
educational and health facilities available throughout the various areas 

19 The Advisory Committee on Education, The Federal Government and Education 
(Washington, 1938), p. 2. 


20 Ibid., p. 9. 
21T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Ellen Winston, Seven Lean Years (Chapel Hill, N. C., 


1939), p. 61. 
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and to consider seriously the advisability of greatly extending these 
Opportunities in those disadvantaged areas from which our future 
population seems likely to come. 

A further environmental factor which needs more attention than it 
has received thus far, if any adequate program of human conservation 
is to be undertaken, is that of unemployment. As indicated by the 
National Resources Committee, “Security of the opportunity to work, 
for all who are able and willing to do so, is coming to be recognized 
as a major responsibility, perhaps the first responsibility of civilized 
government.’”** Yet, in spite of all the measures taken since the be- 
ginning of the depression in 1930, we still have several million unem- 
ployed workers in the United States. 

The recent migration of thousands of destitute families in search of 
employment from the Great Plains and the Cotton Belt to areas on 
the Pacific Coast, where they are not wanted, attests to our failure to 
cope adequately with this problem. Obviously, unemployment is waste- 
ful to society in several ways. In the first place, it deprives society of 
the productivity of those who are idle; and this amounts to no incon- 
siderable figure when it is so widespread, or when it continues over a 
long period of time. The loss of earning power on the part of the 
present unemployed amounts to at least several million dollars per day. 
Probably more important is the deteriorating effect on the personalities 
and skills of the unemployed persons themselves and their families. 

In this respect human resources differ radically from natural re- 
sources. When the demand for the latter slackens, they can be stored 
away without depreciating their quality to any great extent. Coal can 
be left in the hills unmined until demand for it increases; oil can be 
left untapped; and soil, when unused, may grow vegetation which en- 
riches it and makes it more fertile as a result of its idleness. Human 
beings, on the other hand, cannot be stored away when demand for 
their services slackens. Their physiological needs for food and shelter 
continue, and they possess the peculiar characteristic of being “aware” 
of their existence and of their physical and social environment. Hence, 
their efficiency may be altered by certain psychological factors such as 
worry or apprehension over what seems to be happening about them 
or to them. 

Thus, in Bakke’s study of the Unemployed Man, he collected a num- 
ber of case studies which tended to show the demoralizing effect of un- 


22 National Resources Committee, op. cit., p. 12. 
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employment on the personality. He found that at the beginning of an 
extended period of unemployment, the worker is usually confident and 
hopeful of reemployment. As the period is prolonged he gradually loses 
confidence in himself as well as in society. He finally becomes sullen 
and despondent.”* 

Stagner finds that during periods of extended unemployment living 
conditions deteriorate, juvenile delinquency increases, family disorgan- 
ization takes place, and psychoses develop.** 

Pribram concludes that the “younger elements among the unem- 
ployed often turn to restless, aimless wandering, as a result of which 
they lose all moral and social restraint, so that even when an oppor- 
tunity to work is at length available, they find it difficult to adapt them- 
selves to an orderly existence. Among the older and more settled 
workers with family responsibilities, prolonged unemployment, after 
inspiring rebellion at the outset, later breeds a wild desperation regard- 
ing society and the institutions which condemn the unemployed, through 
no fault of their own, to moral and physical decay... .. Such feelings 
often enough lead the unemployed to join social revolutionary parties 
or movements. In many cases, however, the attitude of revolt seems to 
give away after a time to a sullen resignation.” 

Thus, the unemployment problem is one not only of saving the pro- 
ductivity of the idle persons who could be contributing their part to the 
national income, but also one of preserving the “peace of mind” of 
those involved and of preventing the physical, mental, and moral dete- 
rioration of both the unemployed workers and their families. Closely 
related to these problems is the danger to society of possible revolution 
if and when the unemployed become convinced that there is no hope 
of their ever receiving at least a semblance of equality of opportunity 
under the existing form of government. 

Undoubtedly, there are many other environmental influences that 
could be singled out and focussed more sharply upon the problem of 
conserving the quality of our population, but they cannot all be included 
in a short paper such as this. Nevertheless, it is hoped that enough 
material has been presented to develop the idea that society's most im- 
portant resources consist of human beings, and to emphasize the nature 
of some of the problems involved in attempting to conserve the quantity 
and the quality of these human resources. 


23 Wight Bakke, The Unemployed Man (London, 1935), chap. xxi. 
24 Ross Stagner, Psychology of Personality (New York, 1937), pp. 293-394. 
25 Karl Pribram, “Unemployment,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 15, 148. 
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ABSTRACT 


An attempt to formulate a strictly sociological concept of security proposes four criteria 
oriented around the central idea that security is the functional adequacy of a system of rela- 
tionships. These four are: (1) the congruence of the institutional patterns, (2) the ade- 
quacy of culturally given personal roles to the institutional ends, (3) the availability of 
facilities to the individual for carrying out these roles, (4) the conformity of the modes 
and rates of change in personal roles and institutional patterns to the need for preserving 
stability or continuity in the system. To facilitate the comparison of the concept with 
reality, a fifth is added which is entirely a derivation from the preceding four: (5) the 
accordance of group structures and inter-relationships with the institutional pattern. This 
concept is then applied to an interpretation of the diverse consequences of the programs of 
social security in the field of agriculture. 

Security is not established among the concepts of sociology. It has, 
however, been used explicitly by one sociologist, and it has been used 
by others as a convenient synonym for, or as an incidental deduction 
from, other concepts. The modified term social security is in current 
use in the fields of social reform and social welfare. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that the meanings attributed to 
the term security by these authors embody certain ideas which may be 
refined to some degree to constitute at least a quasi-technical concept. 
Some of these meanings will be illustrated by the use of the term to 
interpret certain aspects of current programs which are designed to 
insure social security for farm people. 

In the field of practical action social security has at least three mean- 
ings. (1) It is a collective name for many specific social welfare activi- 
ties which have become part of the government’s services. (2) Many 
persons use it as a laudatory label for the goals around which may 
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center various hopes for improving society and eliminating some of its 
less welcome features. (3) It is also a symbol for organized humani- 
tarianism in an impersonal, secular society—the asserted equivalent of 
primary group neighborliness. Naturally these three meanings are not 
mutually exclusive. Collectively, they embrace all those social organi- 
zations and devices extending secondary group (public) assistance to 
enable individuals to arrive at expected standards of life and group 
functioning. This assistance is over and above that level which, by 
acknowledged custom, an individual may be expected to achieve alone 
or with primary group support. 

Among sociologists the term security, or its collateral concepts, has 
been used with three distinct meanings: (1) to refer to a component 
of the satisfaction accompanying the attainment of the goal of specific 
innate drives, or of a “wish” of the individual or person, (2) to desig- 
nate a property of a certain specific relationships, and (3) as a criterion of 
the functional adequacy of complex systems of relationships. Different 
theorists have used these meanings in various combinations, frequently 
under some name other than security. A brief discussion of examples of 
each of these usages will be followed by an attempt to formulate an 
analytically useful concept. 

1. “Instinct” and “wish” theories. Those who seek to describe the 
biological nature of man or the organic basis of human nature include 
instincts or drives, whose functions are to provide certain types of secu- 
rity for the individual. The drives postulated may be for self-preserva- 
tion, food, protection, parenthood, sociability. These are usually asserted 
to be explicit traits of the ‘raw organism,” but more cautious writers 
sometimes consider that they are merely names for acquired integrations 
of random activity. Most sociologists would conclude that if such drives 
exist they have no meaning except as socially defined. Some go further 
and hold that sociological theory need not consider factors of the bio- 
logical order in its analysis. Yet, even though it is considered a neces- 
sary but insufficient condition, the fact cannot be neglected that certain 
minimum levels of satisfaction of specific types are prerequisite to social 
life. In line with this last viewpoint are the various studies showing the 
socially disorganizing effects of frustration of hunger and sex and soci- 
ability “drives.” 

American sociologists speak glibly in the language of “wishes,” by 
which they apparently mean acquired desires for certain socially defined 
goals or conditions of life. In the usual list, by Thomas, the “wish for 
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security’ is included as descriptive of the desire for stable situations, 
assurance of continuation of the terms on which behavior has heretofore 
proceeded, as well as certainty of specific goods, material or nonmate- 
rial. It may be argued that a desire for recognition or response is 
equally a desire for security—and here this conception of security shades 
off into the second type, discussed below. It has also been remarked 
that these wishes are not desires for specific things, but rather descrip- 
tions of types of relationship of individuals to goals. This interpretation 
would also be similar to the second type. In any case a wish for secu- 
rity is a culturally defined wish. 

A third formulation conceives of security as the ratio between desires 
and the facilities available to satisfy these desires. Thus Sorokin says 
satisfaction or “happiness” results when the means at command to 
achieve a goal are abundant enough to permit its attainment; dissatis- 
faction results from our being unable to achieve all we desire. Security 
would be regarded as excess of means over desires. 

2. Security conceived as a property of certain types of social relation- 
ships. This interpretation tends to diverge from the biologizing ten- 
dency which is inherent in the first group of theories; yet it also may 
evaluate security with some reference to certain organic properties of 
man. Among the analytical concepts which would be related to security 
by this group of theorists are primary group relationships, the marginal 
man, personal disorganization. A derivative attribute of each such spe- 
cific sociological relationship is the presence or absence of a particular 
type of satisfaction or of a condition facilitating a certain subsequent 
mode of response. This property may then be evaluated in terms of one 
or more of the ‘four wishes” or other more specifically biological im- 
pulses, but this additional step is not necessary to an adequate concept. 

It may be said that primary group ties provide a feeling of being 
uniquely esteemed, a feeling of intimacy or of being permitted to know 
the whole personality of the other instead of being admitted to a lim- 
ited segment only of his personality. This judgment assumes that man 
is so constituted that relationships of this type are more satisfying than 
impersonal or specialized ones, but no one has demonstrated a specific 
biological basis for this satisfaction. The existence of such a basis might 
be taken as a datum by the sociologist, or the question of its existence 
may be regarded as outside the range of his investigation. But it may 
be suggested that the basis lies in the fact that intimate relations give 
continuity; activities have flow instead of requiring re-evaluation and 
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re-orientation with each change of situation. This interpretation may be 
extended to some of the other relationships cited. The insecurity of the 
marginal man would be attributed to both lack of intimacy and con- 
sistency in his relationships; he must act differently in situations which 
are formally identical, whereas the “normal” man can avoid this con- 
stant decision making and compromising. 

The illustrations so far would appear to attribute security mainly to 
relationships of the primary group type. There is such a bias in much 
of the sociological literature. But security, although of a different type, 
is also found in secondary relationships. The opportunity to attain indi- 
viduated desires without the interference of family or moral guardians 
is a form of security. 

It is clear that there are two or more types of security corresponding 
to the typologies of social systems which we use in analysis. A rural, 
sacred, ideational society would have a preponderant type of security 
different from that appropriate to an urban, secular, sensate society. It 
is, therefore, necessary to specify the general social system under analy- 
sis when we are attempting to make use of the concept of security as a 
property of specific social relationships. 

3. Security as a criterion of the functional adequacy of a system of 
social relationships. This approach presumes to be strictly sociological. 
It assumes that security must be viewed with reference to configurated 
and integrated patterns of relationships rather than in terms of biologi- 
cal urges or of single relationships. There are several varieties of this 
third type. The functionalist in anthropology defines the role of a cus- 
tom or culture complex in terms of the contribution which it makes to 
maintaining the integrity of the total pattern. Sorokin attempts to show 
empirically that a “living culture’ must approximate to a certain bal- 
ance of ‘mentalities’ and cultural subsystems. Zimmerman and other 
writers who stress the values of familism also are thinking in terms of 
“balance.” Still others say civilizations ‘‘fall’’ because they become “too 
urbanized” or “too bureaucratized,” or too something else. In short, 
any theory of social disorganization assumes certain criteria of the opti- 
mum proportionality of different types of social relationships. 

Implicit or explicit in all theories of this type is a corollary that when 
harmony or balance or integration exists in the total system that system 
as a whole is ‘healthy’” and the members of that society will enjoy 
security—in whatever terms defined. This approach to formulating a 
concept of security may be summarized by defining security in the socio- 
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logical sense as a derivative property of any social system which is 
marked by consistency and co-ordination (4) among the values shared 
by the members of the society, (4) among the roles expected of each 
person in the society, and (c¢) between the set of values and the set 
of roles. 

This abstract formulation may be elucidated by stating four corollar- 
ies. Only when all four are present will security emerge. (1) The 
society presents to its members certain personal roles, each including a 
particular cluster of goals and approved procedures for attaining those 
goals. The roles assigned to individuals directly or attached to posi- 
tions left open to acquisition by achievement reflect the institutional 
order. For example, there is the mother role including the idea that 
motherhood is the natural destiny of every woman, etc. This will be 
accompanied by certain behavior patterns for carrying out her role, such 
as kindness to children, sacrifice of her independent interests to this 
end, etc. 


(2) The functions necessary for the realization of the values shared 
by the society are carried out by established institutional patterns. In 
this way the subsistence of the group is assured by assorted lines of 
production carried on by particular associated individuals in accordance 
with stipulated procedures, and motivated by specific ideals. Implicit 
here is the further condition that the institutional patterns are sufh- 
ciently flexible to permit the performance of the basic functions even 
when the circumstances under which the group lives have changed. 

(3) These institutional patterns are mutually congruent to an ade- 
quate degree. This means that the goals of the several institutions are 
not so mutually incompatible that the members of the society are pre- 
vented from having actively functioning ideals. And it means further 
that the behavior specified by one institutional pattern does not inhibit 
that required by another to an extent sufficient to prevent the societal 
functions of either from being performed. 

(4) The means specified and approved for carrying out the given 
roles are adequate to that end, or substitutes and compensations are 
provided. Concretely, the behavior which ts recommended to the mem- 
bers of the society is such as to implement the functions of the estab- 
lished institutions in the manner which happens to be represented by 
the particular folkways of that culture. Further, the actions specihed 
will in fact achieve the goals of the individual roles; otherwise individ- 
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uals would be encouraged to strive to live up to models set for them 
while the means for doing this were denied them. The existence of any 
frequent or marked discrepancy between the way persons view their 
ideal roles and their understanding of the specific actions required or 
permitted will either force a readjustment among the parts of this insti- 
tutional pattern, or the individuals must be given some satisfactions or 
escapes to assuage their failure. For example, a laissez-faire commercial 
economic system must set up entrepreneurial roles. Practices which will 
actually operate such a system must be taught the members, and the 
specific actions such as buying cheap and selling dear must serve this 
end. Pursuit of such courses of action entails exploitation of other per- 
sons, the appearance of impersonality, etc., which sets up certain strains 
in the personalities of the executives and the employees. These strains 
must be resolved by changing the practices or by providing justificatory 
beliefs that the best man wins, etc. In addition the exploitation group 
must believe that failure is bad luck, or that it is their just desert, or that 
suffering on earth will be repaid by “Pie in Heaven’—Pareto’s residue 
of the integrity of the individual, perhaps. The absence of one of these 
elements from the total picture will create insecurity. 

The above four conditions are adequate to evaluate the degree of 
security provided by a social system. This formulation is in institutional 
terms, and one of the elements of an institution is associations. Associ- 
ations are groups, and a particular group is both an agent of an insti- 
tution and a locus of intersecting institutional patterns. Groups are 
more ‘‘visible’’ than institutional patterns and, therefore, furnish a use- 
ful line of approach to many problems which are also translatable into 
the language of relationships. Moreover, there are certain structures 
and processes of interaction peculiar to groups which bear upon the 
question of security. 

The usefulness of this suggested concept of security will be tested by 
applying it to the classification and interpretation of some of the effects 
of contemporary action programs in the field of agriculture.’ 

In order to facilitate this task the preceding four criteria are stated in 
suitable terms and a fifth criterion added embracing the associational 
factors just discussed. The criteria may now be stated as follows: 


1. The congruence of the institutional patterns 


1 Little space has been given to changes in the family because this topic has been so 
extensively treated by sociologists. The discussion of those topics included must be very 
brief; we trust the allusions will be capable of expansion by the reader. 
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2. The adequacy of culturally given personal roles to the institutional ends 

3. The availability of facilities to carry out these roles 

4. The conformity of the modes and rates of change in personal roles and 
institutional patterns to the need for preserving stability or continuity in 
the system. 

5. The accordance of group structures and interrelationships with the insti- 
tutional patterns. 


1. The influence of governmental social security programs for agri- 
culture upon the congruence of institutional patterns. 


The economic emergency brought to a head the many tensions in our 
institutional structure. The governmental programs which followed 
have partially allayed these strains, but in some respects increased them 
also. Both the existence of such tensions and the accompanying changes 
in institutional patterns have produced a vast amount of anxiety and 
insecurity. The flowering of forums, discussion groups, and propaganda 
agencies along with the new profession of public opinion measurement 
are an index of this insecurity and strain even though they may be also 
a means to reaching some new adjustment. 

Some of these accommodations, in most instances possessing deep 
roots in our national history, may be referred to briefly as instances of 
changing institutional balance. One conspicuous case is the increased 
efforts to modify our property concepts. The conservation movement 
and the drive for reform of tenure laws seek to modify traditional abso- 
lute and sole ownership rights in land. The public is endeavoring to 
embody its long-run security value which inheres in soil preservation in 
new restrictions on land-use rights. But the establishment of more sta- 
ble tenancy conditions depends in part upon restricting landlords’ privi- 
leges. In each of these situations we are dealing with a rearrangement 
of ideals and usages in that area where governmental and economic 
institutions overlap; other institutions are of course involved, particu- 
larly the family. 

In this same general politico-economic field there is the problem of 
the respective responsibility for certain services. Economic instability 
and governmental change are intimately linked, and the public expects 
now the government and now the free enterprise economy to bear the 
burden of providing public order and prosperity. Economic forces have 
been peculiarly important in American history because of the absence of 
influential military, aristocratic, or ecclesiastical hierarchies. The former 
system in our culture is, however, extremely unstable. We have tried to 
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offset this instability by political action, but we have done so without 
much confidence in the results. Consequently, there is a wide area of 
indeterminancy which has continued to plague us. A particularly insist- 
ent problem as to the allocation of responsibility arises from the con- 
juncture of mounting humanitarianism with the disappearance of the 
frontier. The half-hearted measures of public relief have helped main- 
tain law and order, but our very reluctance to face these problems has 
inhibited the efficient development of what appears to be an emerging 
institutional pattern, public welfare. 

One additional tension between institutions may suffice for this brief 
interpretation. Education is involved in a two-fold shift in its linkages 
to other institutions. On the one hand its agencies are expanding in 
number and acquiring new functions. At the same time certain domi- 
nant values which have guided our educational efforts are being threat- 
ened by new controls imposed by administrative bureaus. An example 
of the first tendency is to be found in the growth of the Farm Security 
Administration supervisory service which is breaking new ground in an 
endeavor to link education to economic activity in a sphere where con- 
ventional methods have failed. The idea of continuous managerial as- 
sistance to inefficient economic agents in order to aid them to remain in 
the productive system may well prove one of the most significant of the 
new programs. The second trend takes the form of a growing pressure 
by the action agencies upon schools, extension services, and research 
agencies to support by teaching and study the current action programs. 
The old issues of freedom of education and of how schools may best 
serve the true welfare of society are reviving in a new form. To those 
who hold that educational disinterestedness is essential for fostering the 
most capable leadership in society this conflict of policies represents a 
grievous threat to the security of our accepted educational institution. 


2. The influence of action programs upon the adequacy of socially 
given roles to institutional ends. 


As we outlined above, institutional functions are performed by indi- 
viduals who are trained to act in the appropriate personal roles: parents 
rear children. The contemporary situation like that in any dynamic age 
reveals a large number of such roles which are inappropriate to the ends 
desired. Insecurity results from this discrepancy. 

One example is the multiplying pressures on farmers to farm eco- 
nomically, rationally, and in accord with mundane guides, such as crop 
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control, market conditions, science, or the dicta of government agencies, 
all of which in some degree contradict surviving “sacred” values in 
farm life. Farmers have been persistently unwilling to regard them- 
selves as ‘‘economic men.” In this same vein is the not entirely fictitious 
horror over the “killing of little pigs.” The readjustment of vocational 
attitudes and habits required by this transformation produces insecurity. 
The change in emphasis from technics of farming in the narrow sense 
of skills like barn building or raising beautiful cattle to stress on farm 
management is a further example. Anyone who witnesses the trials of 
farm management specialists in an extension service cannot fail to see 
that this change is temporarily disorganizing. 

On a larger scale this last problem is found in the changing land-use 
practices of our agricultural economy. Farming for the greatest immedi- 
ate profits, farming predominantly in cultivated crops, and the use of 
eighteenth century principles of management have led to soil erosion, 
excessive debt burdens, and other forms of instability. Now we face the 
problem of working out and disseminating other procedures which we 
hope will better safeguard the long-run welfare of rural society. 

Paradoxically, along with the growing stress on business-like farm- 
ing, has come increasing skepticism of the efficiency of the economic 
system and of the validity of former beliefs concerning its function. 
Demands for market quotas, crop controls, cost of production prices, 
and cheap credit indicate that the laissez-faire enterprising route to 
prosperity is more an object of disbelief than faith. This skepticism is 
admitted by those agricultural leaders who are striving to formulate a 
new “mythology” or credo to replace the old and to motivate the de- 
sired new practices and policies for agriculture. Whatever the merits of 
the new “faiths,” that they are sought witnesses to the fact that leaders 
believe nonrational beliefs play a crucial part in integrating ideals and 
actions. 


3. The effect of governmental programs upon the availability to indi- 
viduals of adequate facilities for performing their roles. 

The culture pattern of roles may be appropriate to the institutional 
system, and yet individuals may be frustrated in striving to act their 
parts because the necessary means are denied them. The existence of 
multiple blockings of this type creates a condition of insecurity in all 
relationships of which these roles are elements. 
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This problem acquires special importance in a society where values 
or goals of achievement are democratically distributed within the social 
pyramid rather than stratified along class lines. In a democratic society 
it is legitimate for everyone to strive for the same ends, e.g., a high 
“standard of living.’ But in this society as well as in others the various 
persons, classes, and regions do not have equal command over the re- 
sources and means to achieving these ends. 

Our American tradition is to attempt to remove these discrepancies. 
We have given away land or sold it cheap; we have granted squatters’ 
rights, free roads, free schools, marketing services, cheap credit; and by 
thousands of public acts we have attempted to redress the recurring or 
persisting disadvantages. A particularly important program of this sort 
is public health and “socialized medicine.” Unemployment insurance 
likewise falls in this category. We strive to break the bonds of inherited 
status by educational efforts of the Civilian Conservation Corps or 
Farm Security Administration and by extending relief, credit moratoria, 
etc. We have genuinely struggled to preserve a democracy of oppor- 
tunity. It is significant that we have become increasingly willing to 
acknowledge openly the validity of political devices to achieve this 
purpose, whereas traditionally we have pretended that such methods 
were taboo. 

These factors tending to the preservation of equality of opportunity 
have been expressed and reflected in a high degree of vertical mobility. 
This changing of social position has a dual relationship to security; 
mobility disrupts established relationships, but it also establishes new 
relationships which bring a better adjustment between goals and the 
ability to achieve them. Whether the net effect is a greater or a smaller 
amount of insecurity is open to debate. 

Present social security programs in agriculture have not been uniform 
in their consequences tor mobility. The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration has pushed some tenants into the status of laborers and 
has favored the larger operators. On the other hand, relief, credit, and 
the Farm Security Administration have aided the lower strata, as have 
various educational programs designed to overcome the handicaps of 
the less educated and the unskilled. This sketchy summary of diverse 
tendencies could be easily expanded. An important omission is the ques- 
tion of the net effect upon our success idealogies of prophecies that the 
unemployed are permanent and of promises to bring help to the “lower 
one-third.” 
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4. The conformity of the modes and rates of change in personal roles 
and institutional patterns to the need for preserving stability or contin- 
uity in the system. 


The illustrations which have preceded have referred to specific 
changes. Of equal moment is the rate of change in determining the de- 
gree of security inherent in a social system. The government programs 
have speeded up some and slowed down other changes; but to classify 
the innumerable examples would be exhausting, and only a few will 
be cited. 

Of primary importance, in our opinion, is the acceleration of the 
processes of secularization, urbanization, and their correlates. Aside 
from some tentative restraints upon the pecuniary valuation process 
which are implied in the conservation ideal, the pressure to adjust and 
readjust to the new programs, the efforts to “sell” these programs “‘logi- 
cally,” social planning, and intensified educational efforts have favored 
the spread of deliberate, non-traditional, methodical thought and action. 
In the endeavor to operate in what is claimed to be the democratic man- 
ner, the desire to make the programs effective has required intensified 
teaching and demanded new devices to enable farmers to examine their 
problems systematically and with novel perspectives. These new atti- 
tudes are doubtless capable of giving greater security in a secular so- 
ciety, but the very speed of change is disorganizing during the interval 
until the new adjustment eventuates. 

With changing rate of change we must consider differential rates 
of change, or social lags. Some policies are reducing certain lags, while 
other policies increase different lags. One example would be the dimin- 
ishing maladjustment of new ideals of proper land-use to still dominant 
property and tenure laws. Another, the hitherto widening gap in skill 
and resources among farmers will possibly be reduced by programs such 
as that of the Farm Security Administration. The shifts in cropping 
systems and tillage methods under Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration incentives have revealed a deficiency in research and technology 
in certain fields, particularly legume crops; in the appropriate methods 
of raising them; and in the machinery for handling them. This defi- 
ciency will probably be ended rather quickly as research efforts are re- 
directed. It should be noticed that one effect of such research activity 
will tend to validate the new adjustments which farmers are asked to 
make. This type of sanction for new usages and for the provision of 
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assistance in accomplishing readjustments is an important contribution 
to security in a rational, technical society. 

Finally, the stress upon parity for agriculture, together with the mul- 
tiplied channels of communication between farm and city, is speeding 
up the adoption of urban standards of living by farm people. Although 
the strains involved in altering standards of living have not been ade- 
quately analyzed, sociologists will recognize their existence together 
with the insecurities that will flow from the adoption of this pecuniary 
mode of life by farmers. 


5. The accordance of group structures and inter-relationships with 
the institutional patterns. 


The various programs, supplemented of course by many other factors, 
are reflected in changes in stratification and in the shape of the social 
pyramid. The distance from top to bottom of the agricultural popula- 
tion is being lengthened by incentives for landlords to push tenants into 
a lower stratum and to increase the mechanization of their farming. 
Critics of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration seem justified in 
pointing out that this program favors the larger and more capitalistic- 
ally organized operators who also exercise undue influence on the allot- 
ment and payment schedules. These conditions help to solidify the 
existing hierarchy. We know that participation in any special interest 
group is selective, but the significance of the above facts lies in the 
buttressing of voluntary selection by legal privilege. Since security re- 
flects access to privileges and facilities, these trends are increasing the 
inequality of the social distribution of security. Relief policies also have 
increased the proportion of poorer farmers by discouraging withdrawal 
to other occupations; and by discouraging extra-legal aggressive behav- 
ior against the more wealthy groups, relief has bolstered the existing 
hierarchy. 

Other types of inequality of advantages have been increased or crys- 
tallized. Differentiation of benefits among producers of different com- 
modities is stabilized by production and marketing quotas. And the 
' efforts to shift farmers out of certain enterprises or regions conflict with 
the interests of other groups. 

Stratification is, however, being diminished by some trends. New 
tenure laws and other modifications of property rights, education to 
enable less skilled farmers to remain in agriculture or to protect their 
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status, and assistance of various kinds to children of handicapped farm- 
ers fall into this category. 

The growing representation in local areas of agents of outside gov- 
ernment bureaus is altering the structure of rural communities in many 
ways whose significance we cannot yet assay. The absorption of activi- 
ties which were formerly the responsibility of local groups, together 
with the effort to incorporate the purposes and loyalties of these local 
groups into the larger program, has increased the complexity of the 
rural community; and it has weakened the prestige of certain rural elites 
and leaders at the same time that it has created new leaders. These are 
a few of the ways a primary or a local group must change its structure 
when it affiliates with an outside secondary group or becomes a part of 
a new and more extensive system of relationships. These changes un- 
questionably furnish new security in some ways, but they also diminish 
the desired flexibility of adjustment of the local unity. The system of 
payment to local committees for their services in national programs will 
probably undermine many customs of noblesse oblige among rural lead- 
ers. It must be remembered that noblesse-oblige attitudes of rural lead- 
ers and the correlated respect of rural people for such leaders is one 
root of several of the more important aspects of security in the socio- 
logical sense. 

Another major group reorganization, the accomplishments of which 
are as yet more potential than actual, is developing out of the Farm 
Security Administration technical consultant plan. This operates to re- 
integrate into one relationship the creation, diffusion, and application of 
new technical and managerial ideas. One might view the medieval vil- 
lage as a social unit where close contact and hierarchic relationships 
insured a fairly prompt and uniform adoption of such new techniques 
as might become known to the lord or his bailiff. The plantation system 
acted in the same direction. It has been remarked by historians that 
indentured servitude and the cropper system were both sociological de- 
vices for bringing unskilled labor, resources, and adequate supervision 
together into a working unit. Later changes have atomized this unit, 
and we are now casting about for means to re-establish it on some new 
basis. Modern division of labor in invention and research and the great 
diversity of farming abilities require a different group plan. The Farm 
Security Administration appears well designed to meet this problem 
for a considerable segment of the farm operators; and for other groups 
of farmers there are county planning committees, orthodox extension 
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groups, farm business associations, etc. These various plans also appear 
to provide scope for high level entrepreneurial ability while avoiding 
the undesired alternative of large-scale ownership of land. 

Security for a group or its members depends not only upon the insti- 
tutional pattern and the internal group relationships but also upon its 
relations with other groups. American history is a record of persistent 
conflicts of interest and policy between agricultural and urban groups 
but also of a sentimental and realistic solicitude by the nation for the 
welfare of farmers. This dualism persists today. 

The “American Plan,” protectionism, internal improvements, squat- 
ters’ rights, agricultural education, taxes on butter substitutes, interstate 
tariffs, marketing agreements, liberal legal tolerance on fruit sprays, 
and the support of experiment stations, represent direct and indirect 
concessions by other groups to farmers. No one seriously proposes to 
abandon this tradition of government aid to farmers and to force agri- 
culture to solve its own problems. This attitude, however much offset 
by legalized exploitation of farmers, is a real security. These policies 
require trading of special interest legislation between farm and city 
representatives. This trading must increase if it is to offset the loss of 
political preponderance of farmers among voters. 

Other intergroupal bonds are developing. The financial aid to farm- 
ers has strengthened the tie between farm and village segments of the 
rural population through revealing to the townsmen their dependence 
upon the farmer. Presumably educational programs on economic sub- 
jects are tending to weaken superstitions about business men. New 
working relationships are fostered by the multiplication of program 
committees embracing all rural elements. These various reciprocal in- 
terests will also be affected by the emerging new property concepts, e.g., 
those concerning landowners and operating farmers. 

One of these multiform changes is the bringing out into explicit dis- 
cussion of many conflicts of interest which have been implicit most of 
the time. This very fact helps to magnify some conflicts while it pro- 
vides the mechanism for settling others. Agreement upon the need for 
some kind of public relief policy has up to the present time minimized 
the likelihood of more violent actions. It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that long time production and conservation programs will neces- 
sitate conviction of the urban population that they are justified. 

This group structure is an important factor in security because of its 
bearing upon the provision of facilities by the society to the individual 
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in order that he may achieve the roles assigned and in turn give his 
allegiance to the social system. Every group arrangement contributes its 
unique form of security and of insecurity, and each change in group 
structure or in the relations between groups alters this distribution. 


Summary. This article represents an attempt to examine the problem of social 
security from the sociological point of view. An effort was made to develop a 
specifically sociological meaning for the term security, a meaning which would 
be integrated with other accepted sociological concepts. Formulations in terms 
of instincts naturally fall outside this area, as do those stated in terms of snecific 
“wishes.” To regard security as a product of particular relationships, such as 
primary group ties, is to approach nearer to this goal. The most fruitful method 
appeared to make security a quality of total complex systems of relationships. It 
was suggested that when the value system of a society was coherent, when the 
culturally provided personal roles could be achieved by the actions permitted by 
the culture, and when this institutional value system was coordinated with the 
roles, then security would result. The second part of the paper used this concept 
to estimate the influence of various ‘‘social security’’ action programs in the field 
of agriculture upon the types and amounts of security in our society. It was 
shown that these practical activities are exerting a significant degree of influence, 
some producing greater and others less security. 
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Action Programs for the Conservation of 
Rural Life and Culture 
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ABSTRACT 


What is it in American rural culture that we wish to conserve? In postulating as 
worthy of conservation (1) survival values and (2) values inherent in familism and ter- 
ritorial localism, we must attempt to reconcile the dynamics of social change with the 
values which are considered worthy of preservation. This paper is an appraisal of the 
significance of the maze of local and national programs which have a bearing on the 
general problem. My hypothesis is that the primary group derivatives such as democracy, 
self-reliance, individuality, etc., have historically derived from the primary group and 
that weakening the primary group will tend to weaken these qualities. Conversely, action 
to strengthen the primary group will tend to conserve these qualities. Confronted by the 
fact of social change, we find ourselves attempting to adjust to a moving point, rather 
than to a fixed star. Since as human beings we cannot be oblivious to the future and are 
irrepressible planners, the sociologist, at least, should try to see to it that the primary 
group has a place in the plan for the “World of Tomorrow.” 


In discussing this topic one is confronted with the necessity of first 
postulating a set of values before it is possible to enter upon an exposi- 
tion and appraisal of programs. One cannot approach the task with 
anything but a feeling of trepidation. What is it in American rural 
life that we can be sure we wish to conserve? In our efforts at “con- 
servation of culture,” how can we reconcile the dynamics of social 
change with the values which are considered worthy of preservation? 
Finally, how is it possible to appraise the significance of the maze of 
local and national programs which have a bearing on the general 
problem? 

Even before we commence a discussion of cultural values and the 
programs in operation which are intended to conserve them, it is 
necessary that some agreed-upon meaning be attributed to the terms 
“culture” and “conservation.” In regard to the term “‘culture’’ sociolo- 
gists have come to accept the definition as given by the anthropolo- 
gist, as encompassing the sum total of the beliefs, ideas, folkways, in- 
stitutions, and other behavior patterns; in short the total social heritage. 
Linton makes the point that the term culture has a dual meaning. “As 
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a general term, culture means the total social heredity of mankind, 
while as a specific term, a culture means a particular strain of social 
heredity. Thus culture, as a whole, is composed of a vast number of 
cultures each of which is characteristic of a certain group of indi- 
viduals.”"* Following this distinction we may refer to rural culture as 
that culture which is characteristic of rural people. Having said that, 
we are challenged immediately to characterize rural people. That is 
by no means a simple matter. For in our system of cu/tures, that strain 
which we choose to call rural has many features common to the larger 
milieu. Its members have the same language as the larger civilization; 
they use the same technological devices of communication, common 
religious beliefs and institutions, schools, and forms of government. 
They even vote the same political ticket as do members of the urban 
counterpart. Nevertheless, there are some perceptible differences in 
interests, in modes of living, and in nature of social interaction, as re- 
flected in formal and informal social organization. The most signifi- 
cant differences in rural life on the cultural plane might be stated some- 
what dogmatically as follows: 

1. The rural person has fewer social contacts with individuals out- 
side the immediate family, but these contacts tend to be more im- 
pressive and meaningful. This is the result of the low density of 
the rural population, with the relative geographic isolation imposed 
by our system of land settlement. 


2. By virtue of the nature of the occupation of agriculture, the rural 
family in the earlier phases of its cycle particularly operates as a social 
and economic unit. Social interaction among members of the family 
forms a larger portion of the total social life of the individual than is 
true in the urban environment. 

3. The relations of the rural family with its neighbors are more 
important in rural than in urban society. In other words, the primary 
group, characterized by restricted range of society contacts and by con- 
tacts which are personal, durable, and intimate, finds its normal 
habitat in the country. This situation makes for a relatively high degree 
of homogeneity of interests, a minimum of stratification within the 
group, and a maximum expression of “democratic’”’ attitudes through 
the democratic process.’ 


1 Linton, Ralph, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), p. 78. 
2P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, Systematic Sourcebook for Rural 


Sociology (Minneapolis, 1930), pp. 186 ff. 
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The term conservation has been applied historically to prevention of 
wastage of natural resources. The act of prevention involves the 
creation of community restrictions upon the individual in the use of 
resources which are vital to the long-run survival of the group. It is 
assumed that when applied to “human resources” it has a similar 
meaning, namely, the prevention of waste of human population, and 
of human energy, and even the forestalling of decline and disap- 
pearance of certain cultural aspects such as ideas, values, beliefs, folk- 
ways, and mores. “One might go even further and regard the recovery 
of lost values as a phase of conservation. 

What is it in American rural culture that we wish to preserve? 
Admittedly this question is one that no person is wise enough to settle 
for all time, for the eternally changing social order results in a con- 
tinually shifting system of values. It is not our purpose here to enter 
into any futile philosophical discussion of values. The only practical 
answer to the question must be derived from the biological impera- 
tives and from our group history and tradition. On this basis it would 
appear that we can postulate the following as values which we want 
to conserve: (1) survival values and (2) values inherent in familism 
and territorial localism. 


1. a) Action programs in the field of maintenance of the vitality of 
the population. Rural populations and rural cultures are noted for 
their biological vitality; birth rates are constantly high and death rates 
relatively low. On the other hand, urban populations tend to fail in 
reproducing themselves from generation to generation, thus making 
replacements necessary from the rural areas. At the present time in the 
United States we are faced with a falling rural as well as urban birth 
rate. This has led to endless speculations as to the future population 
trends and particularly to the social and biological consequences of this 
trend should it continue. There are those who feel that large families 
are desirable not only to insure the reproduction and continued increase 
of the national population, but also because the large family is pre- 
sumed to constitute a favorable social environment in which children 
may grow into adulthood. On the other hand, there are those who 
disagree definitely with both of these points of view and who argue 
that we would be pursuing a wasteful policy if we were to encourage 
large families. It would be wasteful in the sense that individuals 
brought into the world lacking in economic opportunity may be unable 
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to find a useful and satisfactory place for themselves in the economic 
and social order. Moreover, it would give rise to population pressure 
which, rightly or wrongly, is regarded as one of the important bases 
for national and international unrest. 

But, from the standpoint of this discussion, this phase of the problem 
can be dismissed with the statement that we have no formal action 
program either for raising or lowering the birth rates. It may be con- 
tended that the relief program acts as a population policy, but if this 
be true—and the evidence as to its effects one way or another is by no 
means convincing—it is an incidental result and is not included among 
the objectives of the relief program. 


b) Action programs for the reduction of mortality and morbidity. 
There is less debate about the acceptance, on either philosophical or 
practical grounds, of the desirability of society acting to preserve health 
and postpone death as long as possible, than on any other aim or goal. 
Professor A. J. Todd is on firm ground when he states: 

In constructing a theory of progress as one of the end aims of social science 
one’s point of departure must be from certain axioms. The first of these might 
be formulated as: life is better than death..... This is not a purely subjective 
judgment. The will to live is not primarily conscious, but instinctive. It is not 
even characteristically human. It is not a property merely of the higher forms of 
animal or vegetable life, but goes to the very bottom of the life scale itself. 
Apparently it is written into the basic constitution of life... . . 

As a corollary to this first axiom we might propose a second, namely, health is 
better than sickness . . . . A sick cell, a sickly animal or a sick race cannot stand 
up in the struggle for existence and eventually is exterminated. Hence health, 
like life, may be taken as a clear-cut measuring rod for testing and comparing 
human cultures.® 

In the field of health it is possible to make a very concrete appli- 
cation of the definition of conservation as prevention of waste. Waste 
occurs when premature death overtakes a productive human unity. 
This waste can even be reduced to economic value. Similarly, the loss 
of time and energy through disabling disease is reducible to exchange 
value. But there is also the unmeasurable toll of human suffering, loss 
of morale and integrity of personality which disease and death produce. 

The action programs in the field of health from the standpoint of 
sponsorship may be considered as public and private. Public action up 
to the present time has been limited to (1) enactment of legislation 


8 Arthur J. Todd, “A Valid Concept of Social Progress,” Sociology and Social Research, 
XXII:1, pp. 27 ff. 
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to impose minimum standards of sanitation in cities and towns and the 
general enforcement of quarantine laws involving infectious and con- 
tagious diseases. The latter applies to rural as well as urban areas. 
(2) General education regarding prevention of disease, in cooperation 
with the medical profession and other private agencies; and the pro- 
vision of minimum public health nursing services. (3) Provision of 
medical aid for the economically dependent, and (4) the institutional- 
ization of mental patients, and certain other disabled groups, such as 
the blind, deaf and dumb, feebleminded, disabled war veterans, and 
so forth. 

Private agencies include the medical profession, by and large, and 
the various foundations, examples of which are the Rosenwald Fund, 
the Milbank Memorial Fund, and the Rockefeller Foundation, to men- 
tion three of the more prominent. All of them have been active in 
rural areas. In addition to these private agencies there have arisen in 
recent years, some under private and others public sponsorship, coopera- 
tive associations to provide medical and hospital services to their mem- 
bers. These are to be found in both urban and rural areas. Also there 
are the insurance companies, some of which have rather definite educa- 
tional programs aimed at the prevention of disease; and certain associa- 
tions such as the American Red Cross chapters and the Tuberculosis 
associations, which conduct regular programs aimed at prevention of 
disease and accident. 

There is an impressive number of organizations, both public and pri- 
vate, rendering service in the field of health. Moreover, the number of 
practitioners is sufficient to provide the population with vastly extended 
services, if some means could be devised to bring patient and doctor 
together. On the technical side, it is an overused commonplace to say 
that knowledge is far in advance of its effective application. The 
mechanical means of diagnosis and treatment of disease are rapidly 
being developed, but for the individual physician in a rural area to 
provide himself with these devices is a matter often beyond his finan- 
cial means. The cost of obsolescense is great, and it is one which 
society must continue to bear; but there is little justification of its con- 
tinuing to bear the excessive cost of duplicate sets of equipment, since 
under the present highly competitive system each physician must pro- 
vide himself with X-ray and other devices, if he is to compete success- 
fully with his professional competitor around the corner, even though 
such equipment may be only occasionally used. 
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With all our knowledge and trained personnel, morbidity rates are 
high. The National Health survey conducted in 1937 and covering 
a sample composed of 740,000 urban and 36,000 rural families, estima- 
ted that 23,000,000 persons in the population of the United States 
“have some chronic disease, orthopedic impairment or serious defect 
of hearing or vision.”* Disability from these diseases results in an an- 
nual loss of “almost a billion days” from active work.® That this is 
a very conservative estimate will be admitted when it is realized that 
the sample of rural cases was too small to be adequate, and no account 
was taken of the disability due to hookworm, malaria, and pellagra, 
all of which take a heavy toll in rural areas of the south. This survey 
confirmed the results of other studies in the disclosure that the incidence 
of disabling disease bears an inverse relationship to income, the mor- 
bidity rate being highest among the families on relief. For those who 
labor under the misapprehension that relief families have adequate 
care of a physician because the service is paid out of public funds, this 
survey offers the disconcerting revelation that in the 81 cities studied 
17 per cent of the cases whose incomes were in excess of $3,000 re- 
ceived no care of a physician; while there were 30 per cent of the relief 
families, and 28 per cent of those with incomes under $1,000 who 
received no care of a physician. The amount of care received as 
measured by number of calls made by the physician also varied inversely 
with income. 

Without assembling the data from widely scattered sources the 
present situation as regards medical care in rural areas can be sum- 
marized briefly about as follows: 


\) (1) Farm people are handicapped by distance of their place of 
residence from the location of medical personnel, clinics, and hospitals. 
The latter are located in villages, towns, and cities. This distance 
factor is important not only in the critical matter of time where acute 
disease is involved, but also in making excessive the cost of home 
visits by the physician, the standard mileage rate being $1.00 per mile 
one way. 

(2) A further handicap suffered by farm people is the low average 


ability to pay. With a median farm income for 6,166,000 non-relief 
farm families of less than $1,000, and with 2,200,000 families with less 


* Preliminary Reports, The National Health Survey, Bul. No. 6 (Washington), p. 12. 
5 Ibid., p. 4. 
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than $750 annual income,® even a few cases of minor ailments would 
consume an undue proportion of the total amount of the family budget, 
while a single case of major illness would be sufficient to put a family 
under obligation to a physician and hospital for years to come. 

(3) Moreover, a physician in a strictly rural area operates on such 
meagre resources that the mechanical and other facilities for diagnosis 
and treatment which are known today and are available in more pros- 
perous areas cannot be made available for his use. 

(4) In short, existing facilities and personnel for medical care are 
inadequately distributed and inefficiently utilized. There is an un- 
bridged gap between medical knowledge and its social application. 
Meanwhile the wastage of human life and energy continues while the 
defenders of the present system indulge in polemics with its critics 
on the merits of the status quo versus the proposed measures of reform. 


Various proposals for the modification of the existing system have 
been put forward. Without elaboration, some of these may be men- 
tioned as follows: 


(1) Retention in general of the present system of the private practice 
of medicine, but with government assuming still larger responsibilities 
for financing the care of the indigent and low income groups, while 
the private practitioners would assume greater responsibility than they 
have done in the past for the prevention of disease. This would involve, 
according to the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care,’ ‘‘reorienta- 
tion of the entire curriculum” of the medical schools to prepare prac- 
titioners both in attitudes and knowledge in the use of devices for 
disease prevention. 

(2) Development of voluntary health insurance, through cooperative 
health and hospital associations. Such groups are being organized 
rapidly over the country, and it seems safe to forecast that they will 
play a role of increasing importance in the future. 

(3) Compulsory health insurance, financed through deductions from 
payrolls in much the same manner as is done now for old-age retire- 
ment and unemployment. 

(4) Public medicine available to everyone and supported from tax- 
ation. 


® Consumer Incomes in the United States (Government Printing Office, Washington, 


1938). 
7 Medical Care for the American People (Chicago, 1932), p. 138. 
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(5) The ‘National Health Program’* recommended by the Inter- 
departmental Committee to Co-ordinate Health and Welfare Activities. 
This program consists of the following features: 


(a) Expansion of our public health, maternal, and child health 
services, with a special emphasis on preventing sickness. 


(b) Extension of hospital facilities, especially in small towns and 
rural areas where free or low-cost hospital service is practi- 
cally unobtainable. 

(c) Provision of medical care at public expense for the one-third 
of the population in the lower income levels unable to pay 
for adequate private care. 

(d) Measures for spreading the cost of medical care either by 
state systems of medical insurance, or further extension of 
state medical services with the aid of federal subsidies. 


(e) Protection against the loss of wages during sickness by in- 
surance. Temporary disability insurance should be set up, as 
was unemployment insurance, on a federal-state basis; per- 
manent disability insurance should be set up by amending 
the federal old-age insurance to pay benefits to workers who 
become disabled before the age of 65. 


This program with the exception of item “d’” has been approved by 
the American Medical Association and the American Public Health As- 
sociation. It represents for the most part an expansion of functions 
already exercised by the government agencies with the exception of the 
controversial item ‘‘d” and item “e.” However, this “expansion” is 
considerable, if it is to cover one-third of the population, and the estab- 
lishment of hospitals in rural areas. 

Since there is already under way throughout the country, a move- 
ment on the part of self-supporting members of the population to 
organize group health associations, it may well be expected that in- 
creasing numbers of the upper income groups will find ways to reduce 
the cost of medical care for themselves, even though the new legis- 
lation which is predicted for the coming session of Congress should 
make no provision for them. 

The “National Health Program’ as outlined, or one similar to it, 
would bring to the rural areas for the first time in our history a system 


8A National Health Program (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1938). 
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of medical care which is not out of harmony with our national capacity 
to provide, and which is somewhat approximate with existing needs. 

Vitality of the population is not alone a matter of medical care. 
Perhaps it would not be too much to say that more human life could 
be conserved through providing adequate nutrition than through mul- 
tiplying services for the cure of disease. Adequate nutrition is a func- 
tion of three factors: (a) the knowledge of what constitutes an 
adequate diet; (b) the food folkways; and (c) economic ability to 
provide the diet essentials. Important advances have been made in 
nutrition research, particularly in identifying the vitamins and discover- 
ing their roles in the bodily processes. Knowledge as to dietary ade- 
quacy is certainly much more complete today than has been the case 
in any previous time. But again there is the same disparity between 
the knowledge developed by research and its utilization. While it is 
impossible to state just what proportion of the rural population is 
underfed, common observation would indicate that it is relatively sig- 
nificant. The Secretary of Agriculture in his report for the year 1936 
estimated that “the diet of half the non-farm population probably 
fails to provide a desirable margin of safety over minimum require- 
ments.”"* The report of the Mixed Committee on Nutrition of the 
League of Nations says that available data suggest that ‘the incidence 
of malnutrition is at least as great in rural as in urban communities.’’*° 

Part of the difficulty is attributed by this committee to the ignorance 
of the population, and part to inadequate income to purchase necessary 
food. “Poverty and ignorance,” the report states, “remain formidable 
obstacles to progress; the disparity between food prices and incomes 
increases the difficulty experienced by poorer sections of the community 
in obtaining an adequate supply of proper foods.’ 

In this connection the matter of “ignorance’’ should be considered 
as only part of the problem. Human beings in every part of the globe 
have through generations developed certain food habits or folkways, 
many of which are shown to be inadequate when examined under the 
spotlight of modern science. The tendency of these folkways is to per- 
sist, even when people are informed that these habits rest on no rational 
basis. To change these food habits involves more than formal educa- 

® Yearbook of Agriculture (Washington), 1937, p. 105. 


10 Final Report of the Mixed Committee of the League of Nations on the Relation of 
Nutrition to Health, Agriculture and Economic Policy (League of Nations, Geneva, 1937), 


p. 301. 
11 [bid., p. 33. 
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tion. Merely telling people about better ways of living does not insure 
abandonment of the old ways. Changing the folkways is a part of the 
process of acculturation and requires time. Among the action programs 
which are most effective today are the public schools and the agricul- 
tural extension service. The relief agencies too are bound to exert influ- 
ence on food habits through their control over budget allocations. The 
Farm Security Administration is likewise able to influence its borrowers, 
and the fact that so many of its home supervisors are trained in home 
economics should make this influence particularly effective. 

The existing folkways probably constitute a more serious problem in 
rural areas than does poverty, because farm families can with minimum 
cash expense provide themselves with a good variety of the protective 
foods. It is largely a matter of overcoming the traditional ways and of 
getting them to put forth the necessary effort to grow the additional 
foods. That is not to say, however, that poverty does not play its role. 
Its basic significance is readily admitted, but there is a wide latitude 
within which poor people on the land can improve their nutrition by 
the expenditure of labor alone. 


\ 2. Action programs for the conservation of rural culture. It has been 
stated earlier in this paper that the characteristic features of rural cul- 
ture are those growing out of the primary group relations. The rural 
family is more cohesive, and performs more functions for the individual 
than does the urban family; similarly, the neighborhood still provides 
many of the social contacts of rural people. The tendency is, neverthe- 
less, towards a weakening of the family bonds and functions and the 
interpenetration of the primary group by secondary organizations. Is 
this “good” or “bad’’? In discussing the “conservation of life,” we 
called upon the simple axiom, “life is better than death,” as a basis for 
justifying attempts to frustrate disease and to prolong life. However, in 
the present instance we are treading on less certain ground. The state- 
ment that “primary group relations are more desirable than secondary 
relations” is not axiomatic. While it is true that the human race has 
lived through most of its history in almost exclusively primary group 
situations, and that the dominance of secondary group relations is a 
relatively recent phenomenon, there is no scientific ground on which one 
can predict the impossibility of human beings finding satisfactory exist- 
ence in a culture dominated by secondary group relations. It remains to 
be demonstrated whether it can be achieved or not. At the same time 
there is a case to be made for the superiority of primary group relation- 
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ships. It is demonstrable that personal disorganization is less common 
in simpler cultures than in the more complex. Suicides and mental 
diseases of various kinds are far less common in cultures dominated by 
primary group relations. Not only is there greater personal stability and 
apparently satisfactory and happy individual adjustment, but the pri- 
mary group culture is itself more stable. The social controls are auto- 
matic and informal; there is need for very little formal control. The 
feeling of responsibility on the part of the individual plus the powerful 
sway of folkways and mores guarantees conformity without recourse to 
legislation and elaborate secondary mechanisms. 

Moreover, it is out of the primary group experiences of the race that 
have come the heritage of folklore and folk music which has provided 
the themes for the literary and musical masterpieces of more recent 
times. Consideration of this fact only tends to emphasize further the 
intensity and significance of experience in the simpler stages of cultural 
evolution. The same can be said of the great religious systems of man- 
kind; they arose in the creative experience of simple societies. 

Even admitting the virtues of a primary group culture, one would not 
want it to be undiluted. That is to say, there are undesirable features 
associated with the desirable features of the primary group. If it pro- 
duces the stable emotional person, it also produces one who is provin- 
cial in outlook, with strong prejudices and one likely to be intolerant 
of those who differ from him. Moreover, it would be fatuous to assume 
that any action program could be devised by which primary groups 
could be insulated against the abrasives of an elaborate ‘secondary’ 
culture such as we have in America today. Thus, what we wish to con- 
serve in rural culture is not a simon-pure primary group society, but 
rather a balance between the simpler culture of the past, the complex 
culture of the present, and the still more complex arrangement which is 
promised for the future. 

We want to strike a balance between isolation with its provincial 
outlook on the one hand and the extreme multiplication of social stim- 
uli with a derived cosmopolitan outlook on the other; between a simple, 
classless, not to say anarchic group life and an extremely complex, 
stratified, even though more “‘efficient’”’ one. The justification of talking 
about “preserving primary group relationships” is that these relations 
are threatened by a number of contemporary forces. Among these may 
be mentioned the following: 
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a) The commercialization of agriculture, with the concomitant de- 
cline in self-sufficiency, increase in specialization in production and in 
the division of labor. 


6) Technological changes throughout the entire culture, including 
communication devices and improvements in agricultural technology. 


c) Instability of the land tenure system. 


d) Increasing assumption of political controls over the local commu- 
nity by the central government. 


Volumes have been written about the commercialization of agricul- 
ture. In encouraging specialization at the expense of self-sufficiency, it 
has made the local producer dependent upon the market and the cash 
economy. The effect upon the family and the neighborhood is to trans- 
fer functions from them to other outside agencies. For example, the 
manufacture of clothing and the processing of food in the home de- 
clines; while neighborhood recreation becomes less important than the 
amusement which is purchasable in the town. No argument is necessary 
to show the adverse effect of the commercial economy upon primary 
group ties. 

Similarly, it is obvious at once that the technological culture which 
we have elaborated for ourselves in the past century is not compatible 
with a primary group society. With every farm family in touch by radio, 
telephone, or daily newspaper with the far corners of the world, it is 
perfectly clear that it is less dependent upon the social contacts pro- 
vided formerly by the neighborhood. Good roads and the speedy auto- 
mobile, together with all other forms of rapid transit have effectively 
broken the isolation of most rural sections of the world. Progress here 
is not at an end. Not only are new technical developments impending— 
such as television—but the diffusion of existing devices is taking place 
on a rapid scale. 

It is to be held in mind that devices for communication are only one 
part of the technological culture which has affected adversely primary 
groups. Improvement of the technology of agriculture itself is an im- 
portant consideration. Perhaps this point should be discussed in con- 
junction with the commercialization of agriculture, for no doubt it is the 
pressure of competition in the market and the drive for profits as well 
as man’s wish to be relieved of hard work which have contributed most 
to the introduction of new techniques in agriculture. The great drive 
has been for efficiency. High production per man and low cost per unit 
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have been the American ideal. Even during the recent depression years, 
when millions of men have sought in vain for useful work to do, the 
introduction of efficiency devices not only in agriculture, but in all in- 
dustry, has gone forward, possibly at an accelerated rate. 

The mechanization of cotton culture is a phenomenon of the depres- 
sion years; so likewise is the rapid spread of the mechanical corn picker, 
and the use of hybrid seed corn. The full impact of these and other 
technological improvements upon the rural economy cannot be fully 
seen as yet. That they may prove to be serious is quite certain; it is pos- 
sible they may be revolutionary. Followed to its logical and possible 
end, the efficiency goal might well mean that several million fewer farm 
people would be needed today than we actually have residing on farms 
to produce the food and fiber of the nation. 

What has this to do with the rural primary groups? Simply stated, it 
means the reorganization of agriculture as an economic enterprise. Tech- 
nological progress in agriculture tends to have the following effects: 


(1) Enlargement of the enterprise in terms of land and capital. 

(2) Increased specialization and commercialization of production. 

(3) Reorganization of the labor factor in the direction of more 
specialization. 

(4) All of these factors result in increased economic efficiency, re- 
duced demand for human labor, unemployment in the human 
population, increased social stratification along occupational 
lines, with a marked increase in the proportion of wage workers. 


Most of these effects are disadvantageous to the primary group, re- 
sulting in less and less necessity of mutual aid among neighbors, and 
freeing the individual completely from the territorial bounds of the lo- 
cality. There is increasing control on the part of a few over the lives of 
many, with concomitant class interests based upon occupational speciali- 
zation. The increase in the magnitude of the dependent group injects a 
new issue into a situation where it has been traditional for each family 
to be independent, self-reliant, and able to provide its members with the 
necessities of existence. 

The insecurity of American farmers, correlated with the rise in ten- 
ancy and the increase of mortgage debt, has increased the geographic 
mobility of the population and has thus added to the decline of primary 
group relations. The primary group as has been indicated is character- 
ized by the close personal acquaintance of its members. The excessive 
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mobility from place to place of large portions of the rural population 
tends to destroy this personal acquaintanceship and makes for the ano- 
nymity of the individual. 

Finally, the problems produced by or associated with the commerciali- 
zation and mechanization of agriculture, with technical progress, and 
with the growing insecurity of the farm population, have made it neces- 
sary for the Federal government to assume control over many functions 
which were formerly regarded as primarily of local concern. For exam- 
ple, the normal expression of mutual aid in the rural neighborhood has 
traditionally cared for the needy and dependent. Although in late years 
this function was exercised on a township or county basis, it was never- 
theless simply an expanded neighborhood responsibility. Traditionally, 
the farmer grew what he wanted to grow, on as many acres as he chose 
or as were within his reach; but now he finds that in a world where 
surpluses glut the markets, he must operate on a quota basis, or still 
further distress will result. In addition, since self-interest dictates that 
he co-operate with the other farmers on a national scale to bring pro- 
duction within the limits of prospective demand, it means that he must 
surrender his freedom to do what he wishes. In this way local responsi- 
bility and freedom of action are again circumscribed by consideration of 
national interest, and the great Leviathan of Federal action becomes a 
new factor in rural life. Thus, in numerous ways the attrition of the 
primary group goes on. 


These weather-like forces which threaten the primary group have few 
counteracting forces operating against them. If it is desirable to pre- 
serve some of the simpler aspects of our culture, is it possible by “taking 
thought” to shelter these traits from the impact of the major cultural 
trends somewhat as a man shelters himself from the storm? At the 
present time there is little deliberate effort being made to counteract the 
weather-like forces which threaten the primary group. If our identifica- 
tion of these forces is valid, the manner in which the primary group 
might be protected or conserved would lie in programs which would 
tend to: 

(1) Limit the commercialization of agriculture, or conversely, stimu- 

late a greater degree of self-efficiency. 

(2) Discourage extreme mechanization of agriculture. 

(3) Increase the stability of land tenure and reduce mobility. 


(4) Maintain the maximum degree of local political autonomy. 
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(5) Strengthen intra-family and neighborhood relations through a. - 
tural arts and leisure time activities. 


It will be apparent at once that there are agencies at work which are 
making contributions in all of these lines. While it is inconceivable that 
we will adopt any direct measures to discourage commercialization, the 
Federal government is already actively encouraging a larger measure of 
self-sufficiency. This is being accomplished through the Agricultural 
Extension Service with its “live-at-home’’ educational campaign and the 
Farm Security Administration with its rehabilitation program. The lat- 
ter organization is particularly significant not only because of the rela- 
tively large number of farm families reached, but also because of the 
effectiveness with which it is able to work. The loans to individual 
families are not made for the purpose of establishing them on more 
than self-sufficing units, and supervision is provided to assist families in 
making the most of the resources latent in their own labor and talents. 
Thus families on small farms may significantly raise their standard of 
living as regards food, clothing, shelter, and the non-material factors by 
careful planning and the intelligent and more complete utilization of 
the labor and ingenuity of the members. They are learning to grow 
and process food, manufacture their own clothing, build new or im- 
prove old houses with a minimum of cash outlay and a maximum of 
labor. Many of them are able to make their own furniture, and all 
of them can be taught to make many things which would add to the 
comfort and convenience of the family. The trend towards extreme 
specialization of labor since the Industrial Revolution began has dis- 
couraged self-sufficiency, but there is no good reason why people should 
not recover some of these lost folk arts and handicrafts which through- 
out history have made them less dependent upon others for simple 
necessities, and which they have the requisite time and labor to provide 
for themselves. Failure to utilize this labor and talent is waste of human 
resources. 

In considering the ultimate effects of extreme commercialization and 
mechanization, it should not be overlooked that the traditional family 
farm occupies an insecure position. This is a further reason for attempt- 
ing to preserve and to encourage greater self-sufficiency. 

In the matter of mechanization there is not likely to be any positive 
action to discourage its advance. In this respect, economic considera- 
tions are, in the end, all-determining. The question might well be 
raised, however, as to whether the individual farmer can always deter- 
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mine for himself whether or not it is more economical for him to intro- 
duce new mechanical devices, or whether he is simply succumbing to the 
sales talk of the machinery salesman. In a county planning report for 
the current year in one of the Utah counties the farmers themselves 
listed “high pressure salesmanship” as one of the reasons for their 
economic difficulties. 

The work of the Farm Security Administration and the Extension 
Service in some states in increasing the stability of tenants on farms is 
well known. Over the years, the results of these programs should be 
manifest in lessened mobility on the part of the rural population. As al- 
ready pointed out, this will tend to strengthen the primary group bond. 

The problem of maintaining local political participation and respon- 
sibility is one of crucial importance at the present time. In recent years 
the Federal government has greatly expanded its functions so far as the 
local community is concerned. There seems to be no alternative to this 
trend. Local units of government have found themselves unable to 
handle the problems which have confronted them in these critical years. 
At the same time it has become apparent that if farmers are to solve 
their economic problems, they must function on a national scale. Instead 
of adopting a policy of withdrawing Federal participation, the problem 
would seem to be one of developing an administrative technique by 
which the Federal government can contribute its resources in funds and 
expert personnel to the solution of the problem, without assuming, or 
seeming to assume, prerogatives of leadership and responsibility which 
have traditionally belonged to the local community. I believe such a 
technique can be developed and the personnel trained to use it. To raise 
the problem, of course, is not to solve it. Its solution will have to come 
out of experience and with the intelligent and free cooperation of the 
federal, state, and local people concerned. 

The encouragement of the arts in rural America has received consid- 
erable emphasis in recent years. Here again the agricultural extension 
service has played an important role. In some states also, the state uni- 
versities have assumed leadership in special fields. The University of 
North Dakota with its Little Country Theatre is an outstanding exam- 
ple. The extension service in Wisconsin has for many years been spon- 
soring drama and music festivals for rural people, and a few years ago 
the College of Agriculture added an outstanding American artist to its 
staff. These are but two examples of many such enterprises throughout 
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the nation. Their efforts have been vastly supplemented by local grade 
and high schools.’ 

It is significant in this connection that the Extension Services in fif- 
teen states have added specialists in ‘family relations.” Their work is 
that of general education in such matters as parent-child relations and 
the adjustment of intra-family conflicts. Primary emphasis is placed 
upon education for wise parenthood. Much could be said about the 
work of the P. T. A. in rural areas in this matter, but a complete roster 
of agencies is not necessary for our purpose. The point is that action 
agencies are already devoting considerable attention to the conservation 
of values which are inherent in family life. This work should be 
greatly expanded. Fortunately, there is a substantial and growing vol- 
ume of family research data on which such specialists can depend for 
their guidance. It should be mentioned perhaps that data are notably 
lacking on rural families. 

This hurried review of some of the action programs which might be 
considered as tending to conserve the primary group and its cultural 
derivatives serves to raise the question as to their power to counteract 
the larger cultural forces which seem to be sweeping us in the opposite 
direction. Anyone who is at all familiar with life in the country realizes 
the tremendous emphasis which is placed upon secondary group organi- 
zation. If farm families respond to all the calls made upon the members, 
there would be little time for family and neighborhood life. How is it 
possible for the family farm to compete with the “factory in the field”’? 
Perhaps these forces, like the storm, may spend their force and relax 
their pressure. Perhaps the inherent tenacity of the family and the lo- 
cality group as social entities will insure their preservation as effective 
social institutions. 

For the moment America seems hopelessly confused with reference to 
goals. It is uncertain whether it is willing to go the entire way with its 
technological culture, or whether it should call a halt and begin to seek 
other values. There is no little skepticism abroad as to the virtue of 
efficiency as a goal. True, we go right on pursuing it; but while we run, 
we ask ourselves the question as to whether it is really what we want. 
The same is true of leisure. We want leisure; that too has been a goal. 
For we reasoned, once we could free ourselves of the burden of toil by 
the introduction of machinery, we could rest and read good books. Now 


12 For fuller discussion of these and other programs see Marjorie Patten, The Aris 
Workshop of Rural America (Columbia University, New York, 1937). 
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we are less certain of the blessings of leisure and perhaps a little more 
certain of the blessing of occupation at useful labor. In agriculture, we 
shall probably continue to strive for efficiency, but we do not know what 
to do with the human beings dislocated from agriculture by our collec- 
tive pursuit of that goal. 

In the midst of all this confusion, it is understandable that public 
policies are often in conflict. On the one hand, through the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, the Federal government is attempting to stabilize 
tenure. If successful, this program will help to strengthen the primary 
group. On the other hand, any direct action of the Federal government 
in the local area tends toward the disintegration of local initiative and 
responsibility. What the net effect upon the primary group will be, is 
difficult to forecast. 

The effect of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration in promot- 
ing the growth of soil-conserving crops may result in greater self-suffi- 
ciency in the non-dairy areas of the country, particularly the South. This 
would act as a deterrent on extreme commercialization everywhere, 
since markets would inevitably be affected for the northern producers 
and perhaps more of them would be driven into alternative production 
at least of crops which can be consumed on the farm. Here again, we 
have the incursion of Federal authority in the local area, and its net 
result on the primary group is not forseeable. 

\/There is abundant evidence of widespread concern among observers 
and leaders.‘* Many city-sick people are glorifying the country in books 
like Fifth Avenue to Farm and R. F. D., while thousands are seeking 
the quiet therapy of the open spaces by establishing residences outside 
the cities in which they work. Individuals are apparently endeavoring 
to recapture a kind of life which the complex environment does not 
provide, and are seeking a primary group situation in which to do it.** 

After all is said that can be said about the primary group and the 
preservation of its essential values as we see them today, one is haunted 
by the thought that a few years hence we may view our present values 
as naive and childish. This brings us back to the point raised in the 
beginning of this paper that this topic can be considered only in terms 

13 This conflict between the alternatives of drifting with th® imperious current of 
increasing complexity, or attempting to conserve something of the quality of the simpler 
life of the past is discussed in the recent book by O. E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi, and M. 


L. Wilson, Agriculture in Modern Life (New York, 1939). 
14 See for example, N. L. Whetten, Studies of Suburbanization in Connecticut—Wilton, 


Storrs AESB 230 (February, 1939). 
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of those values which we may recognize as worth while at the present 
time. It is not “scientific” to talk in terms of such vague qualities as 
democracy, self-reliance, individuality, etc., which I have regarded here 
as primary group derivatives. It is admitted also that these qualities 
may be produced in more complex social organizations. My hypothesis 
is simply that they have historically derived from the primary group, 
and that weakening the primary group will tend to weaken these quali- 
ties. Conversely, action to strengthen the primary group will tend to 
conserve these qualities. There is room for endless argument, and per- 
haps only the future has the answer. In a culture as dynamic as the one 
in which we live, the so-called “eternal verities’ are under suspicion. 
Moreover, the “‘scientific attitude’—whether mentor or tyrant, one is 
not sure—makes for a skepticism with reference to our own capacity to 
fashion social goals for ourselves. Confronted by the fact of social 
change, we find ourselves attempting to adjust to a moving point, rather 
than to a fixed star. 

Nevertheless, as human beings we cannot be oblivious to the future. 
We are irrepressible planners. We like to think that we can do some- 
thing about building the ‘““World of Tomorrow.” In building this new 
world, the sociologist, at least, should try to see to it that the primary 
group has a place in the plan. 














The Transmission of Farming 
as an Occupation 


W. A. Anderson* 


ABSTRACT 


The following is a report of an analysis made of the transmission of farming as an 
occupation over three generations as compared with nonfarming occupations in upper- 
class New York families. The article supports generalizations that may be helpful in 
constructing a theory of rural social selection, indicating: the decreasing transmission of 
occupations from fathers to sons in succeeding generations, the self-perpetuating character 
of farming as an occupation, the transference of occupations to the oldest sons most 
frequently, and the entrance of sons of farmers who do not follow farming as an occupa- 
tion into all types of occupations. 


Among the problems associated with rural life none is more chal- 
lenging than that of occupational selection. Many theories and some 
facts have been presented that seek to explain how, why, and what 
quality of shifting to and from farming takes place and what con- 
sequences result. Thinkers have been concerned with the well-being of 
societies. To some the movement out of farming to 6ther occupations 
has meant the depletion of the rural population, the decline of rural 
life, and eventually the decline of all social life. To others, it has meant 
the normal draining of a surplus folk production that found outlet in 
other constructive activities.’ 

The problem is of first importance. Its complete answer has not been 
made because of the paucity of facts. This study seeks to add some 
facts to the accumulating total, indicating tentatively what they seem 
to mean, and hoping that an adequate total will be forthcoming so that 
a more complete theory of rural social selection can be developed.’ 


THE SAMPLE USED IN THE STUDY 


The sample upon which this analysis is based was obtained from 
850 Cornell University students in the Colleges of Agriculture and Arts 
and Sciences in the spring and fall of 1938. 


* Professor of Rural Sociology, Cornell University. 

1 Those desirous of studying the theories of rural-urban selection will find an excellent 
discussion and bibliography in P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. V. Galpin, 
Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, (Minneapolis, 1932), Ill, 458-627. 

2 A mimeographed folder of tables giving the detailed figures for each topic will be 
sent on request by the author. 
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Schedules were obtained giving the occupation followed by the stu- 
dent’s paternal grandfather and his sons for 803 families and by the 
student's father and his sons for 616 families. The reason that there 
are fewer families of the present than of the previous generation is that 
some of the present generation families do not contain sons, or the sons 
are not yet in an occupation. Only those present generation families 
are included where all the sons are engaged in a definite line of work 
or are preparing for a definite vocation. 

It must be kept in mind that this sample does not represent a cross- 
section of the general farming and nonfarming populations. The fam- 
ilies from which Cornell students come represent unquestionably the 
more successful farming families, both economically and socially, while 
those students who represent other occupations come largely from the. 
business and professional classes. 

The title of the presentation might more properly, therefore, be stated 
as ‘““The Transmission of Farming as an Occupation in Upper-class 


Families.” 


THE TRANSMISSION OF FARMING FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 
COMPARED WITH NONFARMING OCCUPATIONS 


Farming as an occupation is transmitted from fathers to sons to a 
considerably larger degree than are other occupations. The data here 
presented support this generalization in two ways. Of the 1,072 sons 
of the grandfather's generation and the 539 sons of the father’s gener- 
ation, where the grandfather and the father are farmers, 50 and 31 per 
cent respectively are farmers. Of the 1,023 sons of the grandfather's 
generation and the 691 sons of the father’s generation, where the 
grandfather and the father are nonfarmers, 19 and 15 per cent respec- 
tively of the sons are in the same occupation as their father (Table 1). 

Thus, twice as many farmer as nonfarmer sons inherit the father’s 
occupation. Separate tabulation of several of the occupations most 
frequently represented among the nonfarmer sample, including law, 
medicine, business ownership, and skilled mechanical trades, shows that 
in each instance there is a smaller percentage of the sons in both gen- 
erations who follow the father’s occupation than in the case of farming. 

In the second place, the proportion of the families in which one or 
more sons followed the father’s occupation is much higher among the 
farming than the nonfarming group. Of the families of both genera- 
tions, 73 and 54 per cent contain one or more sons who follow the 
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father’s occupation where the father is a farmer; while in 33 and 22 
per cent of the families respectively, one or more sons follow the father’s 
occupation where the father is a nonfarmer (Table 2). Thus, in more 
than twice as many farm as nonfarm families, one or more sons inherit 
the father’s occupation. 


THE DECREASE IN OCCUPATIONAL TRANSMISSION FROM 
GENERATION TO GENERATION 


There are two generalizations that seem to be warranted from the 
data; one relating to the decrease in occupational transmission with 
regard to the sons who follow the father’s work; the other relating to 
the families in which one or more sons follow the father’s work. 

The first generalization may be stated thus: There is a decreasing 
transmission of occupations from fathers to sons in succeeding gener- 
ations, and the decrease seems to be greater for sons of farmers than 
for sons of nonfarmers. 

In the generation of the grandfathers, 50 per cent of the sons become 
farmers where the father is a farmer. In the generation of the fathers, 
however, but 31 per cent become farmers where the father is a farmer. 
This is a decrease of 38 per cent from one generation to the next in 
the proportion of the sons who follow the father’s occupation of farm- 
ing (Table 1). 

TABLE 1 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF THE SONS OF FARMERS AND NONFARMERS OF 


THE GRANDFATHER’S AND THE FATHER’S GENERATIONS WHO 
FOLLOWED THE OCCUPATIONS OF THEIR FATHERS 
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Among the non-farmers in the grandfather's generation 19 per cent 
of the sons follow the same occupation as the father, while in the 
father’s generation 15 per cent of the sons follow the father’s occu- 
pation. This is a decrease of 21 per cent from one generation to the 
next. 

The decrease in the transmission of farming as an occupation from 
the fathers to the sons, from one generation to the next is therefore 
greater than the decrease in the transmission of nonfarming occupations. 

The explanation for this may be, in part, that in the transmission of 
nonfarming occupations from fathers to sons, the proportion who would 
follow the father’s work had almost reached the lowest level to which 
it would fall in the grandfather's generation, and a further large de- 
crease was not to be expected. On the other hand, the increasing size 
of farms, the use of more machinery, and the higher productivity of 
agriculture mean that fewer sons are required in agriculture, and as a 
consequence the large decrease in the transmission of farming is to be 
expected. 

This decrease in the proportion of farmers’ sons who enter farming, 
from 50 to about 30 per cent, is exceedingly important from a practical 
point of view. It has been the general opinion, though there were few 
facts to support it, that farming in New York state in the past decades 
has been able to absorb about one-half of the children reared in farm 
families. The facts here presented give some support to this idea. If, 
however, agriculture cannot now use more than three out of each ten 
sons, then the other 70 per cent must be prepared for other types of 
vocations. That this proportion of the sons of farmers who enter farm- 
ing now is very nearly correct is substantiated from a previous study of 
the changes in residence and occupations of sons and daughters in rural 
families made in Genesee County, New York, in which it was dis- 
covered that of 1,073 sons of rural families away from home, 22.9 per 
cent were owner and tenant farmers and 7.1 per cent were farm 
laborers.* 

The second generalization with regard to the decreasing transmission 
of occupations from generation to generation is that there is a decrease 
in the proportion of the families in which one or more sons follow the 
father’s occupation in the succeeding generations, and the decrease 
seems to be greater in the nonfarming than in the farming families. 


3 W. A. Anderson, Mobility of Rural Families, II, Cornell AESB, 623, (Ithaca, N. Y., 
March, 1935), pp. 25-26. 
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Of the families of the farmer grandfathers, 73 per cent include one 
or more sons who followed the father’s occupation, while, of the fam- 
ilies of the farmer fathers, 54 per cent include one or more sons who 
followed farming as an occupation (Table 2). This is a decrease of 
26 per cent in the proportion of the farm families where one or more 
sons followed the father’s occupation. 

Of the families of the nonfarming grandfathers, 33 per cent include 
one or more sons who followed their father’s vocation, while of the 
families of the nonfarming fathers, 22 per cent include one or more 
sons who followed their father’s vocation. This is a decrease of 33 per 
cent in the proportion of the families of nonfarmers where one or more 
sons followed the father’s occupation. 

The decrease in the proportion of the families of farmers is less than 
the decrease in the proportion of the families of the nonfarmers in 
which one or more sons “inherit” the father’s occupation. On the family 
basis, therefore, farming is being transmitted to a larger extent than 
are the nonfarming occupations. 


THE NUMBER OF SONS IN THE FAMILY AND THE 
TRANSMISSION OF OCCUPATIONS 


The transmission of occupations through the family from one gen- 
eration to the next is related to the number of sons in the families. As 
the number of sons in the farm family increases, there is a definite in- 
crease in the proportion of the families in which one or more followed 
farming as an occupation. However, the percentage of the sons who 
become farmers as the number of sons increase in the family does not 
show such a trend. There seems to be no definite trend, either of in- 
crease or decrease in the proportion of the sons who become farmers 
as the number of sons increase. 

As the number of sons in the nonfarming families increase, there is 
no definite trend of increase or decrease, either in the proportion of 
the families in which one or more sons follow the occupation of the 
father or in the porportion of the sons who inherit the father’s occupa- 
tion. 

Where the grandfather is a farmer, in 56 per cent of the families 
where there is but one son, that son becomes a farmer. Where there 
are five or more sons in the family of the grandfather, in 93 per cent of 
these, one or more sons become farmers (Table 2). 

Where the father was a farmer and there was but one son in the 
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family, 29 per cent of them became farmers, while, in the families 
where there are five or more sons, in 76 per cent of these one or more 
sons become farmers. In both the grandfather and father generations, 
the proportion of the families in which one or more sons become farm- 
ers increases with each increase in the number of sons (Table 2). 

This same trend is not followed in the families of the nonfarming 
grandfathers or fathers. In these the proportion of the families, in 
which one or more sons follow the father’s occupation, changes, but 
not in a regular upward or downward trend. In the nonfarming grand- 
father families there is more of an upward trend in the proportion of 
families in which one or more sons follow the father’s occupation than 
in the nonfarming father’s families. 

Does the proportion of the sons who follow the father’s occupation 
increase as the number of sons in the family increase? There seems to 
be no regular increase or decrease in the proportion of the sons who 
follow the father’s occupation, either in the farming or nonfarming 


occupations. 
TABLE 2 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF THE FAMILIES OF FARMERS AND NONFARMERS 
OF THE GRANDFATHER'S AND FATHER’S GENERATIONS IN WHICH ONE OR 
More SONS FOLLOWED THE OCCUPATIONS OF THEIR FATHERS 





Families where one or more sons 
followed father’s occupation 


Number of families 
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In the farming grandfather's generation, where there is one son 
in the family 56 per cent become farmers; where there are two sons, 
54 per cent; three sons, 43 per cent; five or more sons, 55 per cent. 
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Thus the trend is downward until there are four sons in the family, 
when it changes upward. In the generation of farmer fathers, where 
there is one son, 29 per cent of them follow the father’s occupation; 
where there are two sons, 27 per cent; three sons, 41 per cent; four sons, 
33 per cent; and five or more sons, 23 per cent. Here the trend is 
upward at first and then changes to a downward one (Table 1). 

Nor does the trend move in any given direction in the nonfarming 
group, but is even more irregular than in the farming group. However, 
the variation from the average percentage of all sons who follow the 
father’s occupation is not very great except in one or two instances. 

What are the trends in the proportion of the sons who follow the 
father’s occupation in families of a given size? 

In the family of one son, both of farmers and nonfarmers, the per- 
centage of the sons who inherit the father’s occupation is considerably 
less in the father’s generation than in the grandfather's. Likewise, it is 
less in both the father’s and grandfather's generation among non- 
farmers than among farmers. In the family of two sons, the percentage 
who do not follow the occupation of the father, both in the father’s 
and grandfather's generation and for farmers and nonfarmers is less 
than in the families where there is only one son. As the number of sons 
in the family increases the percentage of families in which no son fol- 
lows the father’s occupation decreases. 

The percentage of the two-son families in the grandfather and father 
generation in which both sons follow the father’s occupation is con- 
siderably less than the percentage in which one of the sons follows the 
father’s occupation, both in the farmer and nonfarmer families. It is 
true in general that in all the families the proportion of the larger 
number of sons who follow the father’s occupation is less than the 
proportion of the smaller number of sons who follow the father’s 
occupation. The only exception seems to be in the grandfather families 
among the farmers with five or more sons. Here the percentage of the 
sons in which all five ‘inherit’? the father’s occupation, is larger than 
the percentage in which one, two, or four of the sons “‘inherit’’ his 
occupation. But the percentage in which three inherit the occupation 
slightly exceeds that in which all five inherit the occupation. However, 
the number of grandfather families with five sons is not large, and this 
difference is probably due to chance. 

In the families with three, four, and five sons, the percentage of a 
given number of sons who follow the father’s occupation is practically 
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always less in the father’s than in the grandfather's generation except 
in the proportion in which one son follows the father’s occupation. As 
the number of sons increases in the father’s generation, the proportion 
in which only one of the sons follows his occupation increases, which 
means that in the father’s generation considerably fewer sons inherit 
his occupation than in the grandfather’s generation. 


‘TRANSMISSION OF OCCUPATIONS FROM PATERNAL 
GRANDFATHER TO FATHER TO SONS 


Using those families of the whole sample in which the occupations 
of grandfather, father, and sons were given, what evidence is there of 
the transmission of farming and nonfarming occupations through the 
three generations? A complete picture of this transmission cannot be 
given, for that necessitates information as to the occupations entered by 
all the sons of the grandfather's sons, while our data include only in- 
formation for the sons of one of the grandfather's sons, namely the 
father of the Cornell student furnishing information. However, using 
the data at hand, several indications about such transmission may be 
given. 

Within the same family line, there is a decrease in the proportion 
of sons who follow the father’s occupation from generation to gen- 
eration. This decrease is greater for the nonfarming occupations than 
for farming. 

Where the grandfather and the father have only one son each, the 
decrease in the transmission of the grandfather's occupation through 
the next two generations is relatively greater, than where the father 
has two or more sons. Such a decrease is greater in the transmission of 
nonfarm than of farm occupations. 

Where the grandfather is a farmer, he transmits his occupation to 
61 per cent of the fathers. The fathers transmit their occupation of 
farming to 40 per cent of their sons. The occupation is handed from 
grandfather to father to a son in three out of ten instances. 

Where the grandfather is a nonfarmer, he transmits his occupation 
to the father in two out of ten instances, while the father hands his 
occupation to a son in 24 per cent of the cases. But the occupation is 
transmitted from grandfather to father to a son in only 5 per cent of 
the instances. 

The transmission decreases, therefore, from father to son in each 
generation, and is greater for nonfarmers than for farmers. 
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Where there is only one son in the family of the grandfather, who 
is a farmer, that son follows his occupation in slightly more than one- 
half the cases; while, where the father has but one son, the son in- 
herits his occupation in only one-fourth of the instances. But the occu- 
pation is transferred from grandfather to father to son in only 14 per 
cent of the instances. 

The transmission of nonfarming occupations through the three gen- 
erations is considerably less than for farming, for in only five per cent 
of the families are the grandfather, father, and a son in the same 
occupation. 


MOVEMENT FROM NONFARMING OCCUPATIONS INTO FARMING 


As an occupation, farming is self-perpetuating. There is very little 
shifting into farming from nonfarming occupations, and farm operators 
are almost wholely recruited from the farm population. 

Of the 1,073 sons in the families of the nonfarming grandfathers 
included in this study, 49, or less than five in each hundred, follow 
farming as a life work. Of the 747 sons of the nonfarming fathers, 42 
or less than six per hundred, are farmers. 

There are several reasons for such a small amount of shifting from 
nonfarming occupations to farming. In the first place, farming cannot 
absorb all the children produced in farm families. Already it has been 
shown that about five to seven out of each ten of these enter other 
occupations. Then, farming as an occupation requires skills that per- 
sons from nonfarming occupations do not have and cannot easily 
acquire. Again, to farm as an operator requires more capital than is 
available to the average person in nonfarming occupations. The trans- 
mission of the farms themselves from the father to a son keeps the 
occupation within the farm class. It is likewise a tradition that persons 
not trained in farming cannot succeed as farmers, and this may have an 
influence. Though I know of no farm management figures which show 
that this is true, nevertheless, our habits of thought emphasize it. 
Perhaps the most important factor is that, up to the present time, men 
in nonfarming occupations who did not find their work congenial 
could shift into other nonfarming activities with relative ease. 


INFLUENCE OF BROTHER UPON BROTHER IN THE 
CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS 
In studies of occupational inheritance, emphasis is placed upon their 
transmission from fathers to sons. It is altogether possible that the 
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occupations into which brothers enter are related to each other and that 
the brothers influence each other in their choice. However, such influ- 
ence does not seem to be very significant in the father generation, but 
is more significant in the grandfather generation. 

In the sample of farming families studied, there are 69 grandfather 
and 47 father families, where the occupation of the father is different 
from that of all the sons. In the nonfarming families, there are 151 
grandfather and 132 father families where the same situation is true. 

In the farming group, in the grandfather's generation, 39 per cent, 
and in the father’s generation, 17 per cent of the families include 
brothers who follow the same occupation. In the nonfarming families, 
in the grandfather's generation, 17 per cent, and in the father’s gen- 
eration, 11 per cent of the families include brothers following the same 
occupation. 

It appears that in the grandfather's generation there is some relation- 
ship between the occupations followed by brothers, but in the father’s 
generation, both with farmers and nonfarmers, this relationship is 
slight. 

In those families where one or more sons follow the father’s occu- 
pation, there are, of course, many instances where two or more brothers 
follow the same occupation. It is impossible to determine in these situ- 
ations to what extent the choice of occupation is the result of the in- 
fluence of brother on brother, or of the father on the sons. Of the 313 
farming families of the grandfather's generation where there are two 
or more sons in the family, 144 or 46 per cent include two or more 
brothers who follow the same occupation; of the 287 nonfarming fam- 
ilies of the grandfather's generation where there are two or more sons, 
42, or 15 per cent, include two or more brothers who are in the same 
occupation. In the father’s generation, in 34, or 21 per cent, of the 
162 farming families, two or more brothers are in the same occupation; 
while in the 202 nonfarming families of the father’s generation, 14, or 
7 per cent, include brothers in the same occupation. 

In the farm families, both of the grandfather's and the father’s gen- 
eration, there is a larger proportion where two or more brothers follow 
the same occupation than in the families of nonfarmers. If brothers 
influence brothers in their occupational choices, the influence is greatet 
among the farm than the nonfarm families. 
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To WHat Sons ARE OCCUPATIONS TRANSMITTED? 


When an occupation is transmitted from the father to the sons, it 
is followed most frequently by the oldest son. The youngest son follows 
the father’s occupation most frequently in the next largest percentage 
of instances. Where there are three or more sons, the middle sons do 
not follow the father’s occupation as frequently as do the oldest and 
youngest Sons. 

In those families containing two or more sons, one or more follow 
the father’s occupation, the oldest follow the father’s occupation in 6 
to 7 out of every 10 instances among the farmers in the grandfather 
and father generations. In the nonfarming group the oldest son follows 
the father’s work in 5 to 6 out of every 10 instances in both generations. 
The youngest sons are among those following the father’s occupation 
in 40 to 60 per cent of the instances among the farmers, and 40 to 50 
per cent of the instances among the nonfarmers. Where there are three 
or more sons in the family, a middle son is one of those who follows 
the father’s occupation in from 30 to 40 per cent of the instances 
(Table 3). 

In those families including two or more sons, in which only one son 
follows the father’s occupation, both in the farming and the nonfarm- 
ing group of the grandfather's generation, the oldest son inherits the 
father’s occupation most frequently. In the father’s generation in the 
farming families, the oldest son inherits the father’s occupation more 
often than either the youngest or a middle son, but in the nonfarming 
families of the present generation the youngest son inherits the father’s 
occupation as often as does the oldest son. In fact, the farming occu- 
pation both in the grandfather and the father generation is transmitted 
from the father to the oldest son more frequently than the nonfarming 
occupations are transmitted to the oldest son (Table 4). 

What explanation is there for this greater transmission of occupations 
from the father to the oldest son, especially among farmers? By the 
time the oldest son reaches 16 to 20 years of age and is ready for work, 
the father is probably between 36 and 45 years of age. The family is 
being reared, and the father’s economic responsibilities are probably 
at or near their peak. The oldest son is needed as a helper in the 
father’s business. The oldest son works with the father, gets his train- 
ing in this line of work, and becomes fixed in this occupation. When 
he marries, he either establishes his own business or continues working 
with the father. Thus he follows the father’s occupation. 
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When the youngest son reaches the time when he is ready for work, 
the father is 50 to 60 years of age; the family is practically reared; and 
the father is thinking of retiring. The youngest son reaches the age 
when he can take over the father’s farm or business just when the father 
is ready for such a transfer. Thus, the process of family maturing, aside 
from the simple fact that it is easiest for sons to follow the father’s 
occupation, is perhaps as significant as any other set of forces in this 
inheritance of father’s occupation by oldest and youngest sons. 

The middle sons, where there are three or more in the family, come 
along just at the period when they cannot readily be absorbed into the 
family enterprise, and they are therefore more likely to enter other 
fields of endeavor. 


THE TYPES OF OCCUPATIONS INTO WHICH THE SONS OF 
FARMERS AND NONFARMERS ENTER 


What types of occupations are entered by the sons of farmers and 
nonfarmers? 

Both the sons of farmers and of nonfarmers enter all the major types 
of occupations. Those of the grandfather generation enter the proprie- 
tary, the managerial, and the professional types in the largest propor- 
tions, while those of the father generation enter particularly the 
professions. 

Both among farmers and nonfarmers, the sons enter skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled types of occupations. Thus, 17 per cent of grand- 
father farmer sons and 11 per cent of the father farmer sons are in 
such occupations (Table 5). Among the nonfarmers in the grandfather 
generation, 22 per cent, and among the nonfarmers in the father’s 
generation, 12 per cent are in such occupations. 


TABLE 5 
THE TYPE OF OCCUPATIONS ENTERED BY THE SONS OF FARMERS 
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But the larger proportions enter the professional, proprietary, and 
managerial occupations. Thus, 26 and 48 per cent of the sons of the 
farmers in the grandfather's and the father’s generation respectively are 
in such occupations; while 60 and 72 per cent of the sons of the non- 
farmers in the grandfather's generation and the father’s respectively 
enter such occupations. 

These are high proportions entering the professional and proprie- 
tary occupations. It must be recalled that the sample used is an upper 
class sample, and that it includes chiefly the successful farm and non- 
farm workers. If the sample had been selected to represent a cross- 
section of rural and urban life, the results would undoubtedly be 
different. Such an analysis is proposed for a future study. 

Sons of the grandfathers, both farmer and nonfarmer, enter the busi- 
ness and managerial activities in the largest proportions; while the sons 
of the fathers, both farmer and nonfarmer, enter the professions in 
the largest proportions. This succession may represent an emphasis 
upon business careers in the grandfather's period and an emphasis upon 
professional careers in the father’s. 

Farmer’s sons who enter other occupations than farming get into 
the professional and business occupations in practically as large pro- 
portions as do the sons of nonfarmers. When those sons who follow 
the father’s occupation of farming are excluded, 53 per cent of the 
grandfather’s and 70 per cent of the father’s sons of farmers, as com- 
pared with 60 per cent of the grandfather's and 70 per cent of the 
father’s sons of nonfarmers, become professional or business men. 

When, therefore, the occupational activities of farmer's sons are 
compared with those of nonfarmer’s sons of a similar social class, there 
is evidence to indicate that farmer's sons are as successful in their 
occupational activities as nonfarmer’s sons. They occupy positions as 
high and in as large proportions as do the sons of other workers. 


SUMMARY 
Summarizing, then, it appears that in the transmission of farming as 
compared with nonfarming occupations through three generations by 
men in the same social strata, that the following conclusions are watr- 
ranted: 
1. Farming as an occupation is transmitted from father to son in larger 


proportions than other occupations. 
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. There is a decreasing transmission of farming from fathers to sons 


in succeeding generations, and this decrease is greater for farming 
than nonfarming occupations when measured in the percentage of 
sons who inherit the father’s occupation but not as great when 
measured in the percentage of the families in which one or more sons 
follow the father’s occupation. 


. Within the same family line there is a decided decrease in the extent 


to which farming is transmitted through all three generations, but 
the decrease is greater in nonfarming occupations than in farming. 


. As the number of sons in the farm family increases, there is a definite 


increase in the percentage of families in which one or more sons fol- 
low farming as an occupation, but no increase in the percentage of 
all sons who follow farming. In the nonfarming occupations there 
is neither an increase nor a decrease in the proportion of the families 
or the sons who follow the father’s occupation. 


. There is little entrance into farming from nonfarming occupations, 


and farming is largely self-perpetuating. 


. Brothers may influence brothers in their choice of farming as a life 


work but the influence does not seem to be very large. 


. Farming and nonfarming occupations are transmitted most frequently 


to the oldest son in the family. Farming is transmitted to the oldest 
son slightly more than are nonfarming occupations. 


. When sons of farmers do not follow farming as a life work, they 


enter all types of occupations. Those in the present sample went 
predominantly into professional and business activities, as did the 
sons of nonfarmers. 


. Farmer's sons enter the professions and the business fields in prac- 


tically as large proportions as nonfarmers, and there is no indication 
that where the social classes are comparable, farmer's sons are less 
successful in achieving occupational positions of equal rank with 
nonfarmer’s sons. 
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ABSTRACT 


Analysis of data of the Farm Housing Survey of 1934 offers a basis for estimating 
rural housing conditions in eight geographical regions. A sample of 595,855 rural homes, 
8.6 percent of all rural homes, shows 50 percent of these to be in need of repairs. One 
out of every four farmers declared himself willing to borrow about $464 for repairs if 
available at reasonable interest rates. 

The high percentages of houses lacking adequate facilities reveal the need for a long- 
term rural housing program. Millions of rural Americans tolerate unsanitary, inconvenient, 
outdoor toilets (91%), carry water from wells (70%), do without central heating 
(91%), and lack a kitchen sink (72%). Rural housing is a field where government 
expenditure can stimulate employment in a wide range of depressed occupations and at 
the same time raise the farmers’ standard of living. 


During the last five years the American public has become housing 
conscious, but the major emphasis is and has been on city housing in 
the slum areas. The government has provided millions of dollars 
through the Federal Housing Administration, Public Works Adminis- 
tration, United States Housing Authority, and other agencies—almost 
all for city dwellers. 

Housing authorities and students of the subject have either com- 
pletely ignored the status of rural housing or have merely commented 
on the lack of data. Two reasons are apparent for this neglect. One 
is that rural homes are so scattered that, even though they are sub- 
standard, they do not present the appearance of the urban slum. But if 
all the houses in the country were put side by side, those in the rural 
areas would constitute the slum group. In other words, the real slums 
in America are buried in the countryside. Another reason for the neglect 
of rural housing is that there has been little effective collective action 
to improve rural housing as a whole, until rather recently. People know 
that in the country there is no lack of light or air, and neglect to con- 
sider the deplorable sanitary conditions in many regions and the diseases 
that flourish as a result of soil pollution. Running water, an absolute 

+ This article contains the major points in the writer’s Master's thesis, “Rural Housing 


in the United States,” written under the direction of Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner at Colum- 


bia University. 
* Formerly a project research worker for the Resettlement Administration. 
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necessity to the slum dweller in the city, is lacking to many farm dwel- 
lers whose water supply is obtained from surface wells, often contam- 
inated. Yet no state legislature ever passed a law to establish or enforce 
minimum standards of sanitation in rural areas. The United States 
Department of Agriculture through its various agencies has done val- 
uable work in improving individual homes and is the only agency now 
engaged in improving farm dwellings on a large scale. 

Ours is a nation whose economic well-being depends on a high 
standard of living for its people. This industrial system produces quan- 
tity goods that can only be consumed by the lower income groups. The 
existence of large numbers whose standard of living is low, and whose 
housing and sanitary facilities are behind the times, works against the 
possibility of economic prosperity. Naturally, the tie-up between hous- 
ing, rural or urban, and a sound economic system is close. Housing is 
a field where government expenditure can stimulate employment in a 
wide range of depressed occupations and at the same time raise the 
national standard of living. 

It has been estimated that 50 per cent of the rural youth of the nation 
migrate to the cities and take with them habits formed at an impres- 
sionable age when they lived in the rural homes. It is possible that 
better rural homes would produce higher standards in the migrants and 
consequently a more insistent demand by city slum dwellers for im- 
provement. For it must be remembered that recent migrants from the 
country frequently live in the slums, Harlem being a case in point. 
This thesis does not cover the enormous problem of city slums, but it 
should be mentioned in passing that there is some connection between 
rural and urban slum conditions. 

This study seeks to set forth some of the most important features 
of homes in rural America. It attempts to determine the adequacy of 
rural homes insofar as the home may be judged by the space it provides 
for its occupants, condition of the house, and the extent to which it 
is equipped with modern conveniences. The information available is 
very limited. The data presented are largely based on studies of the 
Farm Housing Survey of 1934 in eight geographical regions.’ Dr. 
Louise Stanley, Director of the Bureau of Home Economics, Department 
of Agriculture states: 

The sample is not ideally representative of farming conditions throughout 


1 New Jersey was the only state in the Middle Atlantic Region entered by the survey. 
Since the sample was not representative, the entire region is omitted in this study. 
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the country, but in the absence of knowledge as to the relative importance of 
the various factors influencing rural housing, it is adequate in most of the areas 
surveyed. .... The conclusion is perhaps warranted that the survey reached 
more farm homes near towns and cities than in remote rural areas. The average 
of farm housing is probably not so good as is shown for the farms included 
in the survey. There is no other large body of data available on rural housing. 
How much worse it is, we do not know.? 


Age of Farmhouses. In farm life the home represents the economic 
as well as the social status of the dweller, since the farm home and the 
farm business are one. In the past economic security in rural society has 
been measured by property ownership. Today the increased burden of 
farm debt, the decreased demand for farm laborers, the trend toward 
large-scale ownership of land, mechanization of agriculture, the increase 
in tenancy, and the development of large areas of agricultural mal- 
adjustment have hindered farm ownership. 

An analysis of the relationship between ownership and age of farm- 
houses reveals that rural housing conditions can only be partially 
measured by property ownership. In the South Atlantic, East South Cen- 
tral, and West South Central regions where the percentage of colored 
population is high, the percentage of ownership is low. Most of the 
surveyed homes in these regions are between 10 and 49 years of age. 
In the Pacific states there is a high percentage of ownership and a high 
percentage of homes less than 25 years old; while in the New Eng- 
land states there is a high percentage of ownership and three fourths 
of the homes surveyed are 50 years old and over. In the East North 
Central and West North Central divisions there is a high percentage 
of the homes owned by the occupants. Here the greatest number of 
homes are between 25 and 49 years old. 

In the nation as a whole, 19 per cent of the occupied rural homes 
were built before 1884; 36 per cent were built between 1885 and 1909; 
30 per cent between 1910 and 1924; and 15 per cent since 1924. The 
number of old homes is naturally largest in the agricultural region first 
settled—New England. These houses were constructed in an era when 
the farm family was a self-sufficient unit, economically and socially. 
They do not meet the needs of the families at present occupying them. 
The slow pace at which modernization has progressed has been due to 


the depression. 


2 The Farm Housing Survey, Bureau of Home Economics, USDA MP 323 (Washing- 
ton, March, 1939), pp. 1-2. 
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Construction. Unlike urban homes, most homes in rural areas are 
one story (56 per cent) and of frame construction (93 per cent). One 
in every three frame houses is unpainted. This condition predominates 
where tenancy is the greatest economic problem—South Atlantic, East 
South Central, and West South Central. Only a small percentage of 
the houses are constructed of earth, stone, or concrete. 

In the regions where ownership is high, the number of painted homes 
is greatest. It appears that painted farmhouses are associated with 
ownership. This does not signify, however, that farm owners live in 
better homes than tenants in all regions. In Georgia, 52 per cent of 
the houses of white owners were unpainted and 89 per cent of white 
tenant houses were unpainted. In North Carolina over 700 log houses 
were occupied by white families about equally divided between owners 
and tenants. 

Cultural traits influence construction of houses in certain areas, as 
revealed in a study of rural Louisiana: 

In sections where there persists some of the culture of the Southern uplands 
a few log houses are found; in sections of French and Midwestern influence 
a few earth houses survive, but so few that they are of very little importance 

. except in sections where French Midwestern influences are strong, less 
than 20 per cent of the houses are painted.* 


Adequacy. The constructive use of leisure time is more dependent 
on the adequacy of the home on the farm than in the city. It is im- 
portant that members of the family have space not only to live in com- 
fort and decent privacy but also to secure adequate recreation through 
reading, visiting or listening to the radio. Restricted personalities, to 
say nothing of crime, is too often the result of inadequate recreational 
facilities. 

Although fewer rural young people are reared in New England than 
in any other section, the largest homes are maintained there. The 
smallest houses are found in the regions where there is the highest 
proportion of rural youth—South Atlantic, East South Central, West 
South Central, and Mountain. This crowded area has, on the average, 
as many occupants per house as rooms per house. When it is considered 
that half of these rooms are listed as bedrooms, it is realized that most 
of the rural homes lack sufficient bedrooms for each to be occupied by 


® Ellen LeNoir and T. Lynn Smith, Rural Housing in Louisiana, Louisiana AESB 290 
(University, August, 1937), p. 18. 
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not more than two persons, or else they lack a separate living room or 
dining room. 

Small families do not appear to live in small houses, nor large fam- 
ilies in large houses. There seems to be little rhyme or reason about 
the house fitting the family, and, as often as not, it is too large or too 
small. In a previous study of 1,662 farm families of selected localities 
of eleven states, it was found that the number of rooms per house re- 
mains almost constant regardless of the number of children per family 
—owners, tenants, and hired men (1922-24) .* 

The presence of unused rooms confuses the picture of overcrowding 
in the Southern area. This is probably due to the fact that some of the 
farm families live in dwellings that are badly in need of repair or in 
large houses which they are unable to furnish with bedding or furniture. 
In the literature on leisure time activities of rural youth in the South 
is the statement, ‘The majority of both races find nothing to do but 
to sit idly around, tramp off to their neighbors, or while away the time 
at the store. Their houses are unattractive and their minds unstimu- 
lated.” 

In the New England-Middle Atlantic regions the relatively large 
number of unused rooms might be due to the time at which the survey 
was conducted—January and February, when only a small proportion 
of the families heat all the rooms in the house. In New Hampshire 
only 4 out of 10 homes use separate dining rooms in the winter 
months.° 

Certain facts about bathrooms and toilet facilities provide a further 
basis for evaluating the adequacy of farmhouses. In the East South 
Central about 1 in every 40 farmhouses is equipped with an indoor 
toilet; in the West South Central, 1 in every 26; and in the South 
Atlantic, 1 in every 20. The data available indicate that 91 per cent of 
the farmhouses in rural America have outhouses or no toilet facilities. 
Some of this lack may be accounted for by the provision of one toilet 
for more than one tenant house, where houses are very close together. 
The lack of toilets and its effect on individual health and family morals 
is one of the most serious features of rural homes. Undoubtedly the 


*E. L. Kirkpatrick, The Farmer's Standard of Living, USDA BAE B 1466 (Washing- 
ton, November, 1926), pp. 21-22, 30. 

5 Arthur F. Raper, Preface to Peasantry (Chapel Hill, 1936), p. 401. 

6D. D. Williamson and F. M. Miller, Living Conditions in New Hampshire Farm 
Homes, University of New Hampshire Extension Service Circular 169 (Durham, June, 
1935), pp. 3-4. 
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prevalence of hookworm in the southern states is due to this lack of 
sanitary equipment. 

Possession of household conveniences, when used as a measure of 
economic welfare, shows the farmer to be the most disadvantaged class 
in America. The majority of rural families, 69.6 per cent, have to carry 
water into the household; only 28.4 per cent possess a kitchen sink 
with drain; and one fourth of the families reported refrigeration by 
ice or mechanized equipment; central heating systems were reported in 
a smaller percentage of homes than any other convenience; three fourths 
of the householders cook on wood stoves, bonfires, electric or gas 
ranges. Considering that the data reveal that only 17.8 per cent of the 
homes have electricity and 2.7 per cent have gas, it might be concluded 
that the number of homes equipped with electric or gas ranges is very 
low. This assumption does not apply to the New England and Pacific 
states, where a relatively high proportion of electrified homes exist. 
Consideration is given to the fact that all other data reveal these regions 
to have the most adequate homes. 

The United States Department of Agricultural Engineering has esti- 
mated that the farm woman spends 46 of her working days and walks 
100 miles in a year supplying her household with water. This work is 
equivalent to unloading 22 cars of coal of 30 tons capacity each.’ The 
amount of energy expended in carrying water seems unnecessary, since 
in a large number of cases water could be had from a hand pump in 
the dwelling at very small expense. Many families in hilly or moun- 
tainous regions could have running water by gravity from a spring at 
only the cost of the pipe; but even that small cost is beyond their 
means. 

A kitchen sink with a drain relieves the housewife of a great part 
of the labor of carrying water out of the house. It would seem that the 
small cost of installing a kitchen sink could be afforded by at least that 
proportion of the families who could afford paint for the house. It 
might be concluded that, in the folkway of the majority of rural groups, 
the use of a kitchen sink is not considered essential, or is held to be 
less important than house paint. 

Lighting Facilities. Rural folk are definitely handicapped in com- 
parison with urban dwellers by the lack of modern lighting facilities. 
Because of comparative lack of financial resources rural states have the 


7 The Agricultural and Farm Home Program for Alabama, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute Extension Service Circular 77 (Auburn, January, 1925), p. 38. 
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most meager equipment for power transmission. Hence, the areas with 
the largest number of farms have the poorest lighting facilities. Both 
private industry and governmental agencies are now hastening to extend 
electric services to farm communities, indicating that the present wide- 
spread lack of electric power may not be a permanent feature of rural 
American life.* 

For the United States as a whole there still remain large sections of 
the country virtually without electricity. The East South Central and 
West South Central have less than 6 per cent of their farms serviced; 
the South Atlantic and West North Central have less than 11 per cent; 
and the Mountain states have less than 26 per cent. The Edison Electric 
Institute estimated 18.2 per cent of all farmhouses to be serviced by 
the electric central stations as of December 31, 1937.° 

Low-Cost Housing. The Farm Security Administration is not a hous- 
ing agency, but it has found it necessary to undertake some housing 
activity. When their low cost housing program is completed, 14,097 
homes will be built on 823,269 acres. As of November 1, 1938, 11,000 
dwelling units were completed in 130 projects scattered within 40 states. 
When occupied, these one and two-story farmhouses accommodate 
approximately 49,500 persons. All the homes have been wired for 
electricity, although electric service is not yet available in every case. 
Only 350 homes are equipped with hand pumps. Running water will 
be available to residents as soon as their economic status makes it pos- 
sible for them to install the necessary equipment. Bath and indoor 
toilets were built in 5,383 of the houses. The low-cost housing program 
of the FSA has provided thousands of families with new homes and 
may be considered to have laid the foundation for the solution of one 
of rural America’s gravest problems. 

In no country can the task of housing the inhabitants properly be 
studied without consideration of their incomes. A general idea in re- 
gional differences of the economic levels of farms is obtained by divid- 
ing the gross farm income—"the value of products sold, traded, or 
used by the operator’s family” by the number of rural farm inhabitants. 
The picture thus painted is one of poverty in the South, relative well- 
being in the North Central, and opulence in the West. The average 


8 The figures reported in the Farm Housing Survey were taken in the spring of 1934. 
Since then, particularly in the winter of 1936-37, through the activity of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, a good deal of interest has been aroused in electricity for farms. 

9 Edison Electric Institute Statistical Bulletin No. 4 (New York, January, 1937); 
Edison Electric Institute Statistical Bulletin No. 5 (New York, April, 1938). 
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income in the East South Central region was $184; in the West North 
Central is was nearly three times as much; and in the Pacific, five times 
as much. Out of that income southern farm people had to pay all their 
operating expenses—so that the net income could barely provide the 
necessities of life. 

The tenants’ standard of living is low in the South. The type of land 
tenure in itself engenders a shiftless attitude in the tenant toward the 
land he works and the dwelling in which he lives. The common com- 
plaints of landowners are of houses allowed to go to ruin, fences torn 
down, and lands lacerated by erosion. The law gives the tenant no 
interest in his tenure and no claim for improvements made. He hopes 
to skim the most from the land with the least possible effort and then 
move on to a new farm. 

The picture presented in these pages is indeed a depressing one. 
The Farm Housing Survey of 1934, which represents 8.6 per cent 
of all rural homes, indicates that approximately 50 per cent of these 
homes are in need of repairs. It is estimated that the necessary repair 
work would cost $3,500,000. Farmers declared themselves willing to 
borrow $546,209,000, or $464 per house, for repairs if the money were 
available at reasonable interest rates. Housing adequacy of course varies 
greatly in different sections of the nation. It is clear from this study 
that the documentary film The River stated the sober truth: millions 
in the Mississippi Valley alone live under conditions worse than those 
of the European peasantry. 

How has this situation arisen? First, it is not a new phenomenon. 
Under the conditions of pioneering life poor housing was inevitable. 
Building materials of the cruder kind could be had at small cost, but 
glass, plumbing, paint, etc., were inaccessible. The pioneer probably 
thought of the inadequacy of his home as temporary—the building 
itself was often constructed as a temporary abode. The important point 
to be considered is that technological advances of the last hundred 
years and the vast improvements in home construction have failed to 
reach the countryside. Many millions of rural Americans still live under 
conditions that differ little, if at all, from those of pioneer days, though 
pioneering has ceased and the frontier has long been closed. 

What are the reasons for this? Nobody could possibly claim that rural 
people want to live in this way; the low incomes of some of the groups 
studied is the reason for the appalling conditions in their homes. The 
agricultural depression which has existed continuously since the World 
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War and which reached its worst during the World Depression, is a 
major cause. Low prices, combined in many cases with over-capitaliza- 
tion, prevented the farmer from building a new home or even making 
necessary repairs. It was difficult enough to keep possession of the farm 
itself. Mobility of rural people increased as a result of tenancy, wage- 
laboring, sharecropping. The homes of these mobile groups who stay 
only a year or two in one place are naturally of the poorest sort. These 
people have no money for making alterations to their homes, and no 
incentive to make even the modest improvements that require only 
labor, since they do not expect to remain in them long. 

The uneven diffusion of material culture which the Lynds found so 
striking in Middletown is also apparent in the countryside. Automobiles 
and radios are not uncommonly possessed by families who have the 
crudest of outdoor privies and water supplied by bucket from well or 
stream. No doubt this unevenness is associated with mobility of popula- 
tion, and so in turn with the economic condition already mentioned. 

Soil-mining and the consequent soil impoverishment and erosion has 
contributed to the poverty of whole areas which are among the worst 
for housing. This has been due largely to ruthless exploitation of re- 
sources with no thought for the future nor for the common good. In 
part the economic pressure of low prices has accelerated the process 
begun by laissez-faire destruction of resources. 

What is the solution? The rural housing problem connot be solved 
in isolation. It is linked with the economic problem of agricultural 
prices and modes of production. Something can be done to patch some 
of the bad spots; that is, increase the amount of money appropriated 
for low interest loans for improving farm dwellings occupied by 
owners; provide compensation to sharecroppers who improve the 
dwellings they live in; construct government-owned barracks for mi- 
gratory farm laborers who occupy the worst of all rural dwellings; 
extend resettlement projects to all impoverished regions; create rural 
housing divisions in each state extension service; and establish minimum 
state housing standards for rural homes to apply to new construction. 

To undertake such a program on a national scale requires enormous 
resources and careful planning. There is no doubt that the country has 
the money and the men. As it has been noted, however, rural housing is 
not likely to be dealt with alone. It must wait until an answer to the 
whole agrarian question has been found. 








Notes 


THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOTECHNICS TO 
AGRICULTURAL PLANNING* 


Psychological results and psychological viewpoints have been introduced very 
slowly into the progressive sphere of measures of agricultural planning in 
America. Only short chapters are to be found concerning rural psychology and 
rural social psychology in the numerous books devoted to rural sociology. One 
author or another makes use of some psychological viewpoints, but only to a 
limited extent. A complete rural psychology and social psychology from the 
viewpoint of the agriculturalist has not yet been created. The American psy- 
chologist has given small mention to rural psychology. It is an astonishing fact 
that the American group interested in this most progressive science has been 
practically blind to the problems inherent in this broad sphere of American 
life. Especially impressive is this lack in the entire field of rural psychology 
in regard to the direct practical relationships of psychology to rural life. For 
in reality there exists no important field in modern civilization to which applied 
psychology has not developed associations, generally known as psychotechnics. 
No other branch of psychology has had such a great influence upon our present 
civilization. There is hardly a section of our professional and industrial life in 
which it does not play a deciding réle. In studying the rural sphere of American 
life, however, we must recognize that psychotechnics has gained no direct in- 
fluence in it. It can be found only where it has been introduced through the 
medium of technical or industrial activities. Yet European countries with pro- 
gressive tendencies in agriculture have come to recognize the value of psycho- 
technical viewpoints and are applying psychotechnics widely. It is my inten- 
tion to survey in this article the most fundamental problems in the relationship 
of psychotechnics to rural life and agricultural planning. It is in that form 
that it seems to be most important to the American agricultural world. I shall 
follow the order generally used in accounts of this field. 

Since there are differences of opinion as to what psychotechnics consists of, 
a few words will be in order here to make clear in what sense it will be dis- 
cussed. Some psychologists wish to include under psychotechnics all forms of 
applied psychology, even psychiatry and educational psychology. Others, how- 
ever, wish to restrict this term to the narrower field of professional, business, 
and industrial life. Taken in this sense, psychotechnics would be the application 
of psychological testing developed in urban and technological fields to the 
rural scene. This would mean that rural life would be measured, not by its 


* This paper had its origin in a report which the Under Secretary of Agriculture M. 
L. Wilson asked me to prepare for the Department of Agriculture. I am much indebted 
to him for permission to make use of my report for this paper. 
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own standards, but by those of urban and technological life. Objective help 
in the development of any phase of life, however, should be realized through 
the use of measures of its own realities, needs, and desires. In order to be really 
objective in the attempt to improve rural life, a psychotechnics of its own must 
be devised. Thus a new form of psychotechnics must be built up which has a 
wider scope than the industrial form and tends towards the conception of 
psychotechnics as applied psychology. 


Vocational Psychotechnics. There is hardly any field in the entire sphere of 
present-day professional urban life in which vocational testing is not used. These 
tests run the gamut from simple vocational tests to elaborate examinations which 
test a specific ability. Only in the field of agriculture is vocational psychotechnics 
neglected. Only a few attempts have been made in the immediate field of agri- 
cultural education. 

In his report for the year 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture made the follow- 
ing statement: “The people who live on the land must have security of tenure 
.... When they have demonstrated their farming ability and commercial mor- 
ality." This demonstration of the ‘farming ability” is undoubtedly a very real 
problem in the psychotechnical testing for vocation. So far as I am able to 
ascertain, however, the authorities do not use any psychotechnical means in the 
examination of this very real fact, but only social inquiries. Besides, a wrong 
impression concerning agriculture as a vocation is generally prevalent. Farming 
is looked down upon by all other professions. If someone has failed to succeed 
in one of the so-called “learned professions,” he may still leave the city and 
become a farmer. This misconception is a result of the modern, highly technical 
mode of life. Every farmer of some standing, as well as the scientifically trained 
agriculturalist, knows how wrong this is. It has been said: ‘A school teacher 
learns his profession thoroughly in five years, a shoemaker becomes a master 
in ten years, but a farmer never learns all there is to know even in an entire 
lifetime.”” That a definite vocational problem exists in agriculture no one will 
doubt; yet nothing has been done until now to clear up this problem by means 
of psychotechnics. 

Two fundamental problems are to be considered. The first is that of general 
vocational guidance, which is particularly urgent in the case of youth in agri- 
culture. Not only the concrete ability for farming must be demonstrated; but 
also the lack of interest in farming as an occupation must be overcome, for 
this results in migration from the farm. Here vocational guidance could play 
an important role. The C.C.C. authorities are conscious of this fact. The other 
problem is that raised in the quotation above. Adult farmers require vocational 
guidance, too. Here, it is not the vocational inclinations of the individual which 
must be tested but his ability to undertake a specific type of work. The govern- 
ment’s desire to be certain of the farming ability of an individual must not be 
confused with the individual’s desire for information as to whether he should 
become a farmer. A great deal of variation is possible in this second category. 
Therefore, different methods must be developed for the various special activities 
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in farming, which can be differentiated, tested, and measured just as those of 
technical work. There is a distinction between a field or dairy worker and a 
cotton picker. There is also the sphere of agricultural management which will 
be discussed below when the psychotechnics of the rural working process is 
considered. 


Professional Training in Agriculture. The importance of educational tests 
does not have to be proved in America, for more tests are used here than any- 
where else in the world. However, tests of such a nature have been applied to 
only a slight extent in agriculture. The last two volumes of The Agricultural 
Education Magazine show that the need for testing methods and for psycho- 
technical ability tests in rural education is becoming more apparent. G. P. Deyoe 
is attempting to develop an educational ability test for agricultural tendencies.’ 
An intensive application of psychotechnics will be necessary to make rural edu- 
cation more effective in all respects. The necessity for this has been expressed 
by Homer Rainey, director of the American Youth Commission, in the chapter 
on the plight of rural youth in the book How Fare American Youth? which 
contradicts the demand made by Nolan and Davenport that besides having all 
young farmers well prepared and trained for their profession, all young Amer- 
icans be taught farming.* A complete system of tests in collaboration with the 
general agricultural course should be developed not only as it is at present in 
the agricultural junior high schools and high schools but also in professional 
farm schools and units such as the C.C.C. 

Still more important is the application of psychotechnics to the educational 
aspects of farming in its various fields. Modern agriculture in its industrial and 
scientific form is similar to the factory in many ways. For instance, there are 
the manipulative techniques which are only possible because of a specific kind 
of manual ability. In this connection it may be pointed out that fitness and 
dexterity in cotton picking and corn husking have developed traditionally com- 
petitive tendencies. There are many other activities requiring skill which are the 
results of specialized learning and which need psychotechnical attention. Fritz 
Giese’s book Psychologie der Arbeitshand,* though it considers specifically rural 
activities only to a limited extent, nevertheless contains enough material to 
demonstrate the scope and need of such considerations.* How far-reaching this 
problem is can be seen from the study by Klemm and Sander of work-activity 
on the straw-chopping machine. This study has been widely acknowledged in 
Europe, where it is known as an extraordinary attempt to unveil the elementary 
occupational activities of man. If agriculture is regarded in the true light of 
its importance for our entire culture, it must deal with the most fundamental 
human activities, which are not only genetically the earliest and most elementary 


1G. P. Deyoe, “The Measurement Program in Agricultural Education,” Agricultural 
Education Magazine, Vol. 11 (October, 1938). 

2 Homer Rainey, How Fare American Youth (New York, 1937). 

3 A. W. Nolan and E. Davenport, The Teaching of Agriculture (Boston, 1918). 

4 Fritz Giese’s, Psychologie der Arbeitshand (Berlin, 1928). 

5 See also Fritz Giese, Handbuch der Eignungspruefungs-Methoden (Marhold, 1925). 
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but are of great value in the educational development of mankind today.* The 
comparatively great attention given to agriculture in America and its conse- 
quently significant role in American civilization has, however, not yet integrated 
satisfactorily in the educational sphere as it has for instance in Denmark, where 
there has been developed a complete system of handicrafts’ for all types of 
schools based upon the fundamental rural crafts. For instance, a simple handi- 
craft course has been worked out there the aim for which is physical training 
and which will in no way injure the growing bodies of juveniles.* 


The Psychotechnics of the Rural Work-Process. The most important applica- 
tion of psychotechnics for the rural professional sphere is that which is applied 
to the work-process, that is, the performance of any rural professional activity. 
No branch of psychotechnics or even psychology has received more attention in 
America than industrial work-processes and their relations to one another. Taylor 
is representative of the attitude of industry throughout the world with his 
method for making manufacturing and mass production effective through the 
use of psychological means. But it seems to the writer that this system is better 
accommodated to the modern technological processes than to the rural manu- 
facturing processes. Fritz Steding, a German agriculturalist, has studied the 
psychological problems of the rural work-process intensively and has evolved 
certain fundamental principles,® which seem to form a useful basis too for the 
application of psychotechnics to the American scene. 

In order to arrive at a knowledge of the fundamental technical development 
and practicability of agricultural planning, one must first study the movements 
and actions made in the various rural work-processes. Dr. M. MGller of Riga 
studied the use of hand-made and modern factory-made tools. The old hand- 
made tools are measured by the individual size of their owners, using finger, 
arm, or leg length as a basis; while factory-made tools are all the same size, 
making no allowance for individual differences. Mller showed that this factor 
of conformity of the size of the tool to the individual is of great importance 
because fatigue can be reduced by one-third if this conformity can be achieved.'® 
Steding considers the factors of fatigue, effect and intensity, of first importance. 
Industry has realized the importance of the first two above-mentioned factors, 
but agriculture has not. The third seems even more important in agriculture 
than in industry. Steding stresses the proper method of production, with refer- 
ence to the shortening or lengthening of the working day. Problems of this 
sort play a great réle in a field of occupation which is not stable as is the shop 


6©. Klemm and F. Sander, Arbeits-Psychologische Untersuchungen an der Haechsel- 
Maschiene (Leipzig, 1924). 

7 Aksel Mikkelsen, Laerebog i Dansk Skoleslojd (Copenhagen, 1923). 

8G. F. Krog Clausen, Dansk Skoleslojds Arbeitsstillinger (Copenhagen, 1924). 

® Fritz Steding, ‘Bedeutung und Anwendungs-Mdglichkeit psychotechnischer Methoden 
zur Férderung der Landarbeit."” An abbreviated reprint of 67 pages to be found in the 
Landwirtschaftliches Jabrbiicher, Vol. LXI (1926). 

10M. Méller, Rigas Pilsetas Jaunatnes un Arodu Piemeroticas Petisanas Instituta 
Zinojumi, No. Il (Riga, 1930). 
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or factory, but which is dependent on distance, transportation, and the ever- 
changing natural phenomena. Steding sums up the psychology of the work- 
process in agriculture under the following headings: Work-Recourse, -Direction, 
-Division, General Conditions, Continuation, and Duration. These are un- 
doubtedly serious problems in the study of the rural work-process. Their study 
and practical application would be of great help in the reconstruction of rural 
life, not less than soil conservation and farm security. Only a few general ideas 
have been outlined above which must be further developed and adapted if more 
light is to be thrown on the psychological aspects of the complete work-process. 

The lack of interest which manufacturers of agricultural tools have shown in 
the effect of the size of the tool upon the worker is indicative of how poorly 
planned, psychologically, rural life is in this respect, and how badly instructed 
arc those who represent the main forces in the technological influence on rural 
activities. 

Psychotechnics of Organization and Planning in Rural Work. It is well 
known that in order to be a good executive one must employ psychology. Much 
has been written about the psychology and psychotechnics of factory and office 
management, but they have not been applied to the agricultural field. It has 
been said that it is easier to manage a factory with thirty workers than a farm 
with three hands. Steding quotes from Aereboe’s Manual for Farm-Management, 
“Art in agriculture is 90 per cent the ability to handle the farm hands.” There 
are many problems of management in agriculture similar to those in industry 
which are still to be solved. Some of these are more difficult because they are 
personal and involve the irrational world of nature. Then, too, almost every 
farm is a small manufacturing center, which must be individually planned and 
organized, and which cannot be set up as rigidly as an industrial plant. 

Accident Prevention. Accident prevention is practically the only special field 
of psychotechnics which has been introduced somewhat completely into rural 
life. This results from the introduction of modern machines from the urban 
to the rural scene, together with the preventive measures invented for them. 
Occasionally one can recognize some special adaptation to rural life. Only 
where human life is actually in danger have techniques for the prevention of 
mishaps been applied throughout. 

Psychotechnics of the Wider Sphere of Rural Life. Naturally there exists on 
the rural scene too the broader problems of life which call for the attention 
of the psychologist and the social scientist. There are problems in regard to 
the importance of sex in the different rural activities, and those of the difference 
of age’ and its expression in social life. There are those of the structure of 
the family and the problem of subordination and migration. The latter should 
be considered from a psychotechnical viewpoint rather than from a purely 
sociological one. 

Psychotechnics of the Consumptive Process in its Relation to Rural Life. 
In the application of psychotechnics to production and consumption, we have 


11 Edward K. Strong, Change of Interest with Age (Stanford, 1931). 
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hitherto considered only the former. There is an even broader relationship 
between psychotechnics and consumption in the rural world, as well as in the 
industrial. But problems of consumption do not concern us here. What we 
have here given is intended to be merely a sketch of a new task confronting 
the rural sciences and to offer some indication of their importance and urgency. 


New York City ERNST HARMS 


THE PATTERN OF SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IN A HIGH 
PARTICIPATION GROUP+ 


Intensive participation in a variety of special interest associations is an implied 
and asserted but undemonstrated corollary of certain sociological theories. Such 
a pattern of affiliation is stated in the different formulations emphasizing the 
shift from a primary to a secondary group basis of social organization. There is 
also a generalization to the effect that participation in extra-family groups is 
positively correlated with economic and cultural status—apparently these authors 
are referring to formal organizations. Other writers imply that urbanized and 
secularized families are marked by intensive participation in organized activities 
outside the home, at the expense also of informal neighboring as well as of 
family recreation. The possibility that the alternative to integrated family life 
may be membership in masses rather than in organized groups does not appear 
to have been developed. 

The purpose of this note is to question or qualify certain of these conclusions. 
The data are estimates by 65 families of the amount of their participation in 
varied social activities during 1938. These families belong to Farm Business 
Associations in Iowa, and they are unusually competent and prosperous eco- 
nomically. They pay an annual fee which supports, jointly with the Extension 
Service, a field man who visits each family and provides economic guidance. 
The accuracy of the data is believed to be satisfactory, but until we can verify 
the results we are withholding specific figures. It is hoped that our conclusion 
deserves presentation in order to elicit similar analyses by other sociologists. 

The social activities were classified into four types. (1) Formal organization 
participation was measured by number of organizations and number of types 
of organizations attended, frequency of attendance, official positions in organiza- 
tions, and official community leadership roles not associated with specific groups 
(such as county A.A.A. committeemen). (2) Informal activities away from home 
included movies, visiting and entertaining, trips, dances, picnics, together with 
the frequency of occurrence of such activity. (3) Family activities at home 
comprised playing games or “making music” together, etc.—again measured 
by the number of such interests as well as the number of occasions during the 
year. (4) Finally, hobbies were counted. These are only quasi-social, but they 
are similar to social activities in their contrast to work. 

Very briefly, our tentative summarizations were as follows: (1) Within each 


t Journal Paper No. J-702 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 
Project No. 526. 
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type of activity there is a positive correlation among alternative measures of its 
intensity. That is, families or individuals attending many organizations attend 
many types and they attend more often. In less formal activities there is the 
same picture; those who have varied interests nevertheless indulge them more 
often. Families who have many joint pleasures at home are able to allot more 
time to them. The level of participation of this sample of families is far above 
that of farm families in general in the State as indicated by data we have col- 
lected in another study. Active heads of families have active wives, though the 
wives are more active than the men, except in leadership positions. 

(2) There is a positive correlation between intensity of participation in any 
one type of activity and that in any other. Many formal affiliations do not inhibit 
interest in informal activities or limit either activities with fellow family mem- 
bers in the home or indulgence in hobbies. Even the amount of neighborly 
visiting is greater among those already busy in organizations or other kinds of 
sociability. These conclusions hold not merely for the number of groups attended 
but also for the time spent. 

(3) Leaders are more active in groups than non-leaders. Persons chosen for 
positions of community responsibility have demonstrated their interest i: and 
ability to handle active group participation. Moreover, leaders are also able to 
find more than average time for informal activities, for family enterprises, and 
for hobbies. 

Four external factors which might influence the amount of participation were 
examined. (4) We found that among women participation decreased with age, 
except that leaders were more often older women. The most active men were 
those 31-40 or 41-50 while those under 30 were least active. 

(5) In this highly competent group of families, economically speaking, 
tenure status was not very important. Unrelated tenants, among the men, had 
a somewhat poorer showing, but this group was most outstanding among the 
women. 

(6) The number of children had a very slight adverse effect on the women’s 
activities. 

(7) The economic efficiency of the families, measured by ‘management 
return,” (entrepreneurial profits allowing for capital investment, etc.) was 
definitely related, positively, to social activity. Those making the most money 
were the high participators. 

Although there may be errors in these data, on the basis of internal evidence 
and the judgment of the fieldmen who know these families well, we believe 
the records are quite reliable. Sampling bias has operated to accentuate the 
economic and social ‘‘superiority’’ of the families reporting. 

It appears probable that among families in general social participation in 
formal organizations is inversely related to other kinds of participation. But our 
data, and some other evidence, permits the hypothesis that among that small 
proportion of high participators intense social activity of one kind is associated 
with intense activity in other types. 


Iowa State College C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 
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POPULATION 


Population Tendencies is the first of a series of experiment station bulletins 
entitled Basic Trends of Social Change in South Dakota. State and Federal 
Census materials and official institutional reports furnished the bases for 57 
figures and the accompanying exposition describing the history of settlement, 
growth, nativity, migration, age, sex, and trends of the State’s population. The 
study indicates that since 1930 the State has lost over 20,000 inhabitants, that 
the proportion of children under five years decreased from 15 per cent of the 
population in 1890 to only 10.3 per cent in 1930, and that persons over 65 
constituted 5.4 per cent in 1930 as compared with 24 per cent in 1890. 

A study? which is ‘‘an intimate account of the adjustments of 381 families 
entering the State of Washington between January 1, 1932, and August 20, 
1938, chiefly from the area designated by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration as the ‘drought states,’’’ presents a discussion of the problems 
peculiar to the initial stages of adjustment of families migrating from the 
drought area of the Great Plains to the state of Washington, and makes sug- 
gestions for the solution of these problems. The study ‘‘suggests that inter- 
regional farm migrants with capital for acquiring a sound farm unit are likely 
to succeed ; others are likely to fail.’’ Social maladjustment was found to be very 
closely connected with economic status, inasmuch as the low level of living of 
the newcomers precluded participation in community life. 


FARM LABORERS 


A Works Project Administration report, Migratory Cotton Pickers in Ari- 
zona,® based on a field study of about 30 cotton labor camps and 518 migrant 
families who were at work in Arizona during January and February, 1938, 
describes examples of exaggerated advertising to attract workers, meager pay, 
unsanitary living conditions, and social barriers erected against migrants as 
typical of conditions existing among migratory workers of the Southwest. Fifty- 
four per cent of the migrants studied came from Oklahoma; 17 per cent from 
Texas; and smaller proportions from Arkansas and neighboring states. 


1W. F. Kumlien, Basic Trends of Social Change in South Dakota, 1. Population 
Tendencies, South Dakota AESB 427 (Brookings, April, 1939). 58 pp. 
2 Richard Wakefield, and Paul H. Landis, The Drought Farmer Adjusts to the West, 


Washington AESB 378 (Pullman, July, 1939). 56 pp. 
3 Malcolm Brown, and Orin Cassmore, Migratory Cotton Pickers in Arizona, WPA 


Special Research Revort (Washington, 1939). 104 pp. 
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Since native labor is neither adequate to meet the demand during the height 
of the cotton picking season nor particularly eager to work in the cotton fields, 
growers attract large numbers of workers from outside the state. Growers’ 
associations began experimenting as early as 1912 with mass importations of 
cheap labor, usually Mexican. Since 1929 the Arizona cotton growers have de- 
pended largely on migratory cotton pickers from the western cotton states. The 
recruiting campaigns conducted by the cotton growers utilize not only want 
ads but also display advertising, handbills, newspaper publicity, a word-of-mouth 
“grapevine,” and occasionally the radio. The campaign reaches into several 
states to the east. Invariably the pickers are promised good pay, high yield per 
acre, good living conditions in the camps, and a healthy, salubrious climate. 

The average earnings for each picker have ranged from $1.20 to $1.50 cash 
a day, and from about $6 to $8 total income a week during the picking season. 
Large families with four workers or more averaged $18 a week. 

The report states that the usual Arizona camp is a crowded, filthy, makeshift 
collection of shelters, frequently lacking even elementary sanitary facilities. 
Some camps are described as ‘‘good,” but most of them consist of tents over 
floorless wooden boxes. The cotton pickers’ diet corisists mostly of cheap starchy 
foods with almost no meat or milk for the children, and it is generally believed 
that the rate of illness and mortality among migratory cotton pickers is high. 

The migrants’ plans for further movement after the end of the Arizona 
cotton season reflect their bewilderment and hopelessness. Most of the pickers 
eventually drift into California, where they seek work in a labor market already 
glutted with migratory workers. Real solutions for the labor problems described 
must be based upon adjustments in areas of origin of the workers suffering 
from drought and mechanization. 

A study of Arizona's Farm Laborers* based upon interviews with 1,500 
households living in four of the State’s largest irrigated valleys in 1936 led to 
the following conclusions: (1) Over half of the heads of households were of 
Mexican origin from southern Arizona or Sonora; one third were whites from 
the cotton belt and others states; and the remainder were Indians, Negroes, or 
Orientals. (2) Two thirds lived in the open country; one third in towns. (3) 
Most farm laborers lived in clusters or villages rather than in isolated homes. 
(4) Through October into November during cotton picking 45,600 hired 
laborers were employed, 20,000 of whom came from outside the State. (5) By 
March only three of every five resident laborers were needed as hired laborers. 
(6) Arizona’s Indian population supplied from 1,000 to 2,000 farm laborers 


during peak seasons. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND AGENCIES 


Social scientists in other countries have marvelled at the development of 
Rural Sociology in the United States. Among them the thought is commonly 
entertained that the helter-skelter settlement and Topsy-like growth of the 


*E. D. Tetreau, Arizona's Farm Laborers, Arizona AESB 163 (Tucson, May, 1939), 
pp. 297-336. 
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farming enterprises outside of New England, the Southwest, and Utah left the 
farm family without the social cementing forces and controls of the rural com- 
munity, which is so important in rural life in all non-colonial lands. Because 
of this deficiency, so runs the claim, there have developed problems which have, 
in turn, led to the development of the discipline of rural sociology. 


A Cornell Extension Bulletin, Locating the Rural Community,® describes in 
concrete terms how communities and neighborhoods can be located in America. 
The importance of locating communities in order that extension and planning 
work may magnify their efforts to meet the needs of whole communities rather 
than of isolated families and in order that centralized school systems and polit- 
ical local government or political units may have their centers in communities 
is emphasized. 

Since county -planning has become so important in rural areas the closing 
sentence of the bulletin is pertinent: ‘The accurate mapping of rural commu- 
nities is of fundamental importance for the development of better rural institu- 
tions and is a basic procedure in rural planning.” 

According to The Joint Committee Study of Rural Radio Ownership and Use 
in the United States® 69 per cent of all rural families owned radios January 1, 
1938. The Pacific region reported the largest proportion of rural families with 
radios (96%) ; the East South Central, the least (51%). The survey indicated 
that on a coast-to-coast basis for rural families 7 P. M. to 8 P. M. New York 
time was the peak hour for available radio auditors at home. The study was based 
upon 20,000 interviews made in sample areas. 

An Analytical Study of a Rural School Area,’ including 10 school districts 
and 827 homes of white families in northwest South Carolina, compares school 
achievement of grade and high school pupils in rural, urban, and college com- 
munities. The incomes and levels of living of the families were low, but school 
facilities and educational attainments were even of a lower order. For example, 
standard achievement test grade scores indicated that the reading ability of 
the rural seventh grade pupils was three to four years lower than that of the 
seventh grade pupils in non-rural schools. Almost half of all rural pupils had 
repeated one or more grades, the chief offenders in this respect being tenants. 
Teachers were in most cases hired because they were relatives of trustees, not 
because they were qualified. Consolidation of the small district schools is recom- 
mended. Data concerning family levels of living, income, population, school 
management, and finance are included. 

A study of Educational Service for Indians* presents a picture of present 


5 Dwight Sanderson, Locating the Rural Community, Cornell Extension Bulletin 413 
(Ithaca, New York, June, 1939). 18 pp. 

6C.BS. and N.B.C., The Joint Committee Study of Rural Radio Ownership and 
Use in the United States, Sections 1, 2, and 3; and Section 4 (New York, February, 1939). 
35, 85 pp. 

7 Henry L. Fulmer, An Analytical Study of a Rural School Area, South Carolina AESB 
320 (Clemson, June, 1939). 70 pp. 

8 Lloyd E. Blauch, Educational Service for Indians, Advisory Committee on Education, 
Staff Study 18 (Washington, D. C., 1939). 136 pp. 
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government policies with respect to Indian education and relates them to the 
administration of Indian affairs in general, both past and present. “Before 1929 
the policy of the Indian Service had been to utilize the schools and their in- 
struction as a means of removing the children from the influence of tribal life 
and introducing them to white civilization as rapidly as possible. . . . Under 
recent administrations, however, the policy has been to bring the schools to the 
Indians and adapt the instruction to their needs. The objective is no longer 
merely personal improvement or intellectual discipline; it is distinctly social 
in purpose.” This is in keeping with the abandonment by the government of 
attempts to force upon the Indians the ways of the white men, and the recogni- 
tion of the necessity for fostering and protecting tribal life on the reservations. 

A bulletin of the Advisory Committee of Education® compares the extent and 
quality of educational opportunities offered the negro with those offered the 
white children in the 17 states (and the District of Columbia) where com- 
plete segregation of schools for the white and Negro races is required by law. 
“The indexes utilized in this investigation point consistently, in practically 
every field, to a relatively low standard of public education for Negroes in the 
Southern States. In general, and especially in rural areas, Negro elementary 
pupils attend extremely impoverished, small, short-term schools, lacking in 
transportation service, void of practically every kind of instructional equipment, 
and staffed by relatively unprepared, overloaded teachers whose compensation 
does not approximate a subsistence wage. The vast majority of pupils progress 
through only the primary grades of these schools. The few who finish the ele- 
mentary grades find relatively little opportunity, especially in rural areas, for 
a complete standard secondary education. Opportunities for education in public 
undergraduate colleges are even more limited, and opportunities for graduate 
and professional study at publicly controlled institutions are almost nonexistent. 
In most special and auxiliary educational programs and services—public libraries, 
vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, agricultural research, and agricul- 
tural and home economics extension—the same low standards obtain. Only in 
case of one or two Federal emergency programs is there an approach to pro- 
portional provision of public education for Negroes in these States.” 

To a six-page questionnaire distributed by the National Education Associa- 
tion to about 38,000 rural teachers, supervisors, and administrators in 265 
counties or comparable school units scattered through twenty states considered 
to be representative of the Nation, 11,298 usable replies were returned.1° From 
these, data have been compiled concerning the income, professional status, sex, 
marital status, family responsibilities, living conditions, and cultural and recre- 
ational opportunities of rural teachers, both white and negro. The average salary 
of the white teachers studied was $876; of the negro teachers, $346. Three- 
fourths of the white teachers and four-fifths of the negro teachers are women, 


® Doxey A. Wilkerson, Special Problems of Negro Education, Advisory Committee on 
Education, Staff Study 12 (Washington, D. C., 1939). 171 pp. 
10 Teachers in Rural Communities, National Education Association of the United 
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and the average number of dependents is one for the white teachers and two 
for the negroes. Only two out of five white teachers have access to a good 
library, and usually the negro teachers have access to no libraries. 


CULTURAL AREAS 


Rural Social Areas in Missouri** have been delimited by statistical techniques 
similar to those previously used for Ohio.'? Since correlation analyses indicated 
that an index based upon Census data relevant to farm family living was 
most closely related to other factors pertaining to population, institutions, and 
economic conditions, this index was used to divide the state into six major areas 
of relatively homogeneous planes of living. These major areas were subsequently 
broken up into smaller areas on the basis of the per cent of tenancy prevailing. 
These areas will assist action and research agencies in choosing homogeneous 
cultural areas for programs. Methods of establishing indexes and characteristics 
of the major and minor areas are described. 


PERSONALITY 


A study of Personality Development in Farm, Small-Town, and City 
Children,’* based upon intelligence and personality tests administered to 1,855 
adolescents, purports to “support the conclusion of the White House Confer- 
ence study .. . . that the general level of family relationship is higher in urban 
than in rural communities,” and also that ‘the average farm home likewise 
does not measure up in regard to sources of intellectual stimulation.” 

Since little description of the sampling is included, it is impossible to pass 
judgment upon the extent to which the conclusions of the study even when 
correct may have general application. The mass of coefficients, critical ratios, 
and other complicated manipulations do not convince the reviewer that the 
farm child who, according to the author, suffers from inadequate ‘‘cultural’’ 
advantages and too “‘strict” parental control rates lower in “personal adequacy 
and integrity” and in “traits and tendencies involving social relationships.” 
The author’s own tables indicate that farm children excel the other groups in 
“personal responsibility,’ “attitudes toward work,” and “‘attitudes toward home 
life’ and are surpassed by both other groups only in Otis I. Q. test scores, 
“resourcefulness in group situations,” and “ethical judgment.” Details con- 
cerning the construction of these tests are not included. 


11C. E. Lively, and C. L. Gregory, Rural Social Areas in Missouri, Missouri AESB 
305 (Columbia, August, 1939). 39 pp. 

12C. E. Lively, and R. B. Almack, A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-Areas 
with Application to Ohio, Ohio State University Department of Rural Economics and AES 
Bulletin 106 (Columbus, January, 1938). Mimeographed, 54 pp. (For a summary of 
this method see Current Bulletins Section, RURAL SOCIOLOGY, December, 1938.) 

18 Leland H. Stott, Personality Development in Farm, Small-Town, and City Children, 
Nebraska AESB 114 (Lincoln, August, 1939). 36 pp. 
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PART-TIME FARMERS 


The Social Characteristics of Part-Time Farmers in Washington** are des- 
cribed in a study based upon survey records taken from 1,814 families in 
1934.15 As in previous studies in Iowa, Connecticut, California, and Pennsyl- 
vania, the part-time farm population contained an abnormal proportion of 
middle aged and large families, indicating a quest for security on the part of 
families during that stage in the family life cycle when security is most needed. 
Also, the proprietorial and managerial occupations, clerks, and kindred workers 
were underrepresented, while laboring classes were overrepresented, indicating 
the realization of insecurity on the part of laborers. 

The farmers studied in the eastern counties lived an average of 3.6 miles 
from work; those in the western counties 5.6 miles; and transportation cost 
more (22.5 per cent of all expenses) than any other expense item except 
groceries. The farm contributed to family living an average of $150 over 
Operating expenses. 


COOPERATIVES 


Cooperatives in the United States*® do only about one or two per cent of the 
total retail trade, whereas in Finland they handle 30 per cent, in Sweden 12 
per cent, in the British Isles, France, and Denmark 10 per cent, and in Switzer- 
land from 10 to 12 per cent. Some experts do not expect the cooperative move- 
ment in America to attain the status of cooperatives in the Scandinavian and 
certain other countries because we lack closely knit groups, are more mobile, 
are less class conscious (believing we can climb the social ladder), are more 
interested in making than saving money, and have more efficient chain stores 
with which cooperatives must compete. However, the movement is growing in 
America, where there are those who think cooperation is the “bulwark of 
democracy.” The cooperative movement in America is chiefly supported by 
farmers, who have some 2,600 purchasing cooperatives which sold $350,000,000 
worth of goods in the 1937-1938 season. 

Cooperative Farm Supply Purchasing in the British Isles** since its beginning 
about 1870 has grown gradually until in 1936 sales amounted to $58,119,386, 
or one-seventh of all farm supply sales, and there were 225,000 farmers, or 
one out of four, served. ‘In each county in the British Isles there is a high 
degree of homogeneity among the rural population, which is favorable for co- 
operative activity. In almost any rural community—whether in England, Wales, 
Scotland, or Ireland—a large percentage of the farmers have a common national- 


14Carl F. Reuss, Social Characteristics of Part-Time Farmers in Washington, Wash- 
ington AESB 380 (Pullman, July, 1939). 20 pp. 

15 Ben H. Pubols, Part-time Farming in Washington, Washington AESB 316 (Pull- 
man, July, 1935). 47 pp. (General economic data from the survey were reviewed in 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY, March, 1936.) 

16 Maxwell Stewart, Cooperatives in the United States—A Balance Sheet, Public Affairs 
Committee, Pamphlet No. 32 (New York, May, 1939). 32 pp. 

17 Joseph G. Knapp, Cooperative Farm Supply Purchasing in the British Isles, FCAB 
31 (Washington, D. C., April, 1938). 86 pp. 
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ity, religious faith, and political faith.” The farmers are conservative, however, 
and their inclination to carry on their affairs in traditional ways has made it 
necessary for the cooperatives to demonstrate their effectiveness and has pre- 
cluded mushroom growth. Also, the class structure in many areas has made it 
difficult to reach all classes on a given farm enterprise. Membership is usually 
restricted to farmers, and voting is practically always on the one-man, one-vote 
basis. Frequently marketing and purchasing services are offered by the same 
agency. A considerable amount of credit is extended, and losses on bad debts 
are generally negligible. 


RENTAL AGREEMENTS 


An Experimental Farm Rental Agreement,® containing a bibliography on 
farm tenancy and farm leases, with an exposition on the special features of 
the advocated lease, has been received from the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The “Missouri Flexible Farm Lease’ has been devised to improve Landlord- 
Tenant Relationships in Renting Missouri Farms.’® Previous Experiment Station 
studies of land tenure and a special investigation into leasing arrangements and 
provisions of 360 farms operated by tenants form the basis of a study which 
is pointed toward the evolution of the lease and a review of conditions and 
arrangements necessary for satisfactory landlord-tenant relationships. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD Soi, CONSERVATION 


Interviews with and farm records of over 500 farmers who were cooperating 
with the Soil Conservation Service in 1937 form the basis of a study entitled, 
The Farmer Looks at Soil Conservation in Southern lowa.?° Over 90 per cent 
of these farmers reported that the Soil Conservation Service had reduced sheet 
and gully erosion. Fifty per cent indicated that the program had already in- 
creased their production, and all but 5 per cent expected an increase from the 
program. Practically all farmers claimed the program had increased the value 
of their farms, the average increase being $5.44 per acre. Most of the farmers 
believed that the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the Soil Con- 
servation Service programs should be combined, that the A.A.A. alone cannot 
control erosion, but that the S.C.S, program is sufficient. Other attitudes and 
facts about the two programs and their results are included. 


The following additional publications have been received this quarter: 


Henry F. Alves, Archibald W. Anderson, and John Guy Fowlkes, Local School 
Unit Organization in Ten States, U. S. Dept. of Interior, Bulletin 1938, 
No. 10 (Washington, 1939). 334 pp. 


18C, Horace Hamilton, An Experimental Farm Rental Agreement, Texas AESB 478 
(College Station, Revised November, 1939). Mimeographed, 9 pp. 

19 John F. Timmons, Landlord-Tenant Relationships in Renting Missouri Farms, Mis- 
souri AESB 409 (Columbia, August, 1939). 43 pp. 

20 Arthur C. Bunce, The Farmer Looks at Soil Conservation in Southern lowa, lowa 


AESB 381 (Ames, June, 1939). 163 pp. 
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George A. Works and Barton Morgan, The Land-Grant Colleges, Advisory 
Committee on Education, Staff Study 10 (Washington, 1939). 141 pp. 

L. S. Hulbert, Summary of Cases Relating to Farmers’ Cooperative Associations, 
FCA Summary 3 (Washington, September, 1939). Mimeographed, 20 pp. 

Welsh Studies in Agricultural Economics, University College of Wales, Dept. 
of Agricultural Economics (Aberystwyth, 1939). 150 pp. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Conference, 
National Resources Committee, Region No. 9 and Northwest Regional 
Council (Portland, Oregon, 1939). 186 pp. 

W. E. Garnett, Some Virginia Population Trends of Significance to County 
Officials, Virginia AESB 9 (Blacksburg, August, 1939). Mimeographed, 
13 pp. 

Pioneering in Rural Rehabilitation in North Carolina, North Carolina Emer- 
gency Relief Administration (Raleigh, 1935). 70 pp. 

Farm Landlord-Tenant Hearings, Oklahoma A. & M. Extension Division (Still- 
water, 1938). Mimeographed, 32 pp. 

Harvey Oakes, Elias Somerville, Erosion and Related Land Use Conditions, on 
the Elm Creek Watershed, Texas, USDA (Washington, January, 1939). 
20 pp. 

Dr. Wiktor Bronikowski, Agronomia Spoleczna Jako Srodek Polityki Rolniczej, 
Nakladem Panstw. Instytutu Nauk. Gosp. Wiejskiego W. Pulawach (War- 
szawa, 1938). 75 pp. 

Charles H. Judd, Research in the United States Office of Education, Advisory 
Committee on Education, Staff Study 19 (Washington, 1939). 133 pp. 

Henry F. Alves and Edgar L. Morphet, Principles and Procedures in the Or- 
ganization of Satisfactory Local School Units, U. S. Dept. of Interior 
Bulletin, 1938, No. 11 (Washington, 1939). 164 pp. 

Alzada Comstock, Economic and Social Conditions in New England, Mount 
Holyoke College, No. 1 (South Hadley, Massachusetts, 1939). 47 pp. 
Analysis of Recent Economic Development in Minnesota on the Basis of Occu- 
pational Employment Statistics, Minnesota Institute of Governmental Re- 

search, Bulletin No. 9 (St. Paul, February, 1939). 31 pp. 

The Regional Approach to the Conservation of National Resources, University 
of Wisconsin Press, Serial No. 2341, General Series 2125 (Madison, 
September, 1938). 27 pp. 

Jessie V. Coles, Consumer Demand in Missouri for Selected Articles of House- 
hold Textiles, Missouri AESB 301 (Columbia, May, 1939). 46 pp. 
National Health Conference, Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health 

and Welfare Activities (Washington, 1938). Processed, 75 pp. 

Winston W. Crouch, State Aid to Local Government in California, University 
of California Press (Berkeley, 1939). 421 pp. 

S. L. Descartes, Organizacion e Ingresos de 130 Fincos de Cana de Azucar en 
Puerto Rico, 1934-35, Estacion Experimental Agricola, Rio Piedras, Bulle- 
tin 47 (Puerto Rico, May, 1939). 59 pp. 

Seba Eldridge, Development of Collective Enterprise, University of Kansas 
(Lawrence, 1938). Mimeographed, 82 pp. 








Book Reviews 


The Changing Community. By Carle C. Zimmerman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1938. xiii, 661 pp- $3.50. 


It is the purpose of this volume, so the author tells us, “to portray in print 
the contemporary community and the changes imminent in our present situation.” 
To the writer it seems rather a quest for a conception and general description 
of the rural or local community that will do justice to the wide variety of con- 
crete examples of the thing with which the author’s studies have made him 
familiar. Its purpose is, however, not merely to distinguish the different varie- 
ties of local community which the author has encountered in this country and 
elsewhere, but also to determine by comparison what are the essential characteris- 
tics of the species. It is essentially a taxonomic study. So far as I am aware 
no such study, for just such a purpose, has hitherto been made. It is this, more 
than anything else, perhaps, that constitutes the volume’s originality and im- 
portance. 

After all, the first and last object of scientific investigation is to know what 
the thing is that one is investigating, rather than what is seems to be at any time 
or place. The first necessity of systematic knowledge is a scheme of classifica- 
tion and a frame of reference. 

Most community studies in the United States have been made, it seems, for 
some immediately practical purpose and have, for that reason, been carried out 
within the limits of some institutional or administrative frame work. In such 
cases the questions raised are likely to be those that concern the efficiency of an 
agency or an institution to carry on an institutional policy. Implicit in most 
such studies is the assumption that the community is a congeries of social insti- 
tutions, and that society itself, like a municipality or a corporation of any sort, 
is a political artifact rather than a living organism or, in the language of the 
author, “a dynamic organization.” 

This volume, on the other hand, conceives the local community as a natural 
phenomenom and seeks to describe different types of communities as they appear, 
so to speak, in nature. Since communities, like all other organisms, ordinarily 
pass through a typical cycle of change, the author is interested in discovering 
and describing the irreversible succession of change, wherever it occurs, through 
which communities have gone or, in the normal course of events, are predestined 
to go. This community life cycle is one of the essential characteristics of the 
species of which the individual community is, presumably, an example. 

The author dismisses at the outset the assumption that the local community is 
to be identified with the municipality or that its territorial limits are defined by 
boundaries of any administrative unit. In his first attempt to define its territorial 
limits he sought to identify the community with the trade area of the local 
trading center. This assumed some degree of economic dependence and com- 
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munal interest among individuals living within the limits of each such territory. 
On the other hand, the degree, quality, and specific character of this solidarity 
remained on this assumption problematic. It was at once obvious, however, 
that within different trade areas the actual degree of communal solidarity might 
and often did vary very greatly. 

We know that in closely knit familial and tribal societies the solidarity of the 
“we group,” as Sumner has described it, tends to vary with the degree of its fear 
or animosity toward the ‘other group” with which it is in competition or 
conflict. 

But the community, as defined by the trade area, was not obviously or con- 
sciously in competition with other trade areas. Rather, they were merely co- 
operating units in a larger and less clearly defined trade unit. The community, as 
defined by the trade area, did not conceive itself as a political unit and did not 
possess the solidarity that a society capable of effective collective action ordi- 
narily possessed. It was with a view of giving to the community, defined by the 
trade area, the character of a political unit that C. J. Galpin first sought to define 
the limits of a rural community. 

The problem, therefore, of distinguishing the degrees of interdependence and 
the different types of solidarity which characterize societies, territorially organized, 
raises in a new and pressing manner the problem which, under one title or 
another, has found theoretical expression in every school of sociology. I mean 
the problem of primary versus secondary groups, Gemeinschaft and Gellschaft, 
mechanical and organic associations. 

Most sociologists, if one were to classify them with regard to their fundamental 
theories, seem to fall into one or the other of two categories. They are either 
realists or nominalists. In the one case they seem to emphasize the diversity 
and independence of the individual units of which society is composed. From 
the other point of view it is the solidarity of the individual units and the relative 
independence of the group which this solidarity makes possible, which assumes 
importance. Representative of the nominalists is Herbert Spencer, who con- 
ceived society as existing mainly in the fact of cooperation made possible by the 
division of labor. Representative of the other point of view is Comte, who 
conceived society as existing where there was a consensus, understanding, and a 
common tradition which made collective and consistent group action possible. 

The author of this volume seems to have come, after an extensive empirical 
study of rural and local communities and a great many transfigurations of 
thought, to the realists’ point of view. He believes, in short, that the solidarity 
which binds individuals in a society together tends to persist,—rather obviously 
in the form of custom and tradition,—independently of the particular individuals 
in whose actions and habits it is at any particular time embodied. 

The essence of this point of view is the conception of a social process or 
form of interaction by which the individual elements and their relation to one 
another, are, as the author says, molded and remolded in accordance with some 
persistent pattern (p. 384). It is apparently the persistence of such a pattern, 
throughout a succession of more or less typical changes, that frequently gives to 
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the life history of a community the character of a career. This fact has ap- 
parently suggested to the author the notion that one might, without doing 
violence to the term as ordinarly used, ascribe as attitudes to certain communities 
some or most of the attributes of human personality. 

The contrast between what the author describes as a “‘nominalistic” and a 
“realistic” social order has been made in this volume the theme and central prob- 
lem of a discourse of some 650 pages, in the course of which the author has 
drawn into the discussion the writings of almost every important student of 
social life from Aristotle to Sorokin. At the same time he has illustrated his 
discussion with detailed descriptions of some 14 local communities in different 
parts of the United States, Europe, and Asia. 

What seems lacking in this study is (1) some satisfactory index for indicating 
in individual communities the degree of “nominalism” or “realism’’ which char- 
acterizes them; (2) some satisfactory method of measuring the extent to which 
the ‘‘realism” of the local community has been modified under the influence of 
the increasing “‘nominalism”’, or, as I should prefer to describe it, the increasing 
secularization of city life. 


University of Chicago ROBERT E. PARK 


Agriculture in Modern Life. By O, E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi, and M. L. Wilson. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. vii, 303 pp. $3.50. 


Baker, Senior Agricultural Economist of the Department of Agriculture, who 
contributes approximately two-thirds of the book, presents the case for two of 
the most challenging problems confronting the American people, namely, the 
gradual loss of land ownership and the declining birth rate. As basic principles 
of our national policy he postulates (1) the reproduction of the race and (2) 
widespread private ownership of land. These are the minimum essentials of 
“the great bulwark of freedom, of democracy, and of scientific progress.” In 
the land postulate he is ably supported by his co-authors, Borsodi, exponent of 
self-sufficient living, and Wilson, Under-Secretary of Agriculture, although they 
do not ignore the population problem. 

The familistic concept of society, characteristic of our earlier economy and 
culture, is emphasized by Baker as the primary basis upon which we may arrest 
the forces that are operative in producing our declining birth rate and loss of 
land ownership. ‘Probably nothing less than the partial abandonment of the 
prevalent materialistic philosophy of life,” he writes, “especially monetary meas- 
ures of success, will be necessary, in my opinion; and the acceptance instead of a 
philosophy centered in the family’ (p. 9). He has no illusion as to the diffi- 
culty of securing this change. Of the prevailing economic systems—“capitalism, 
socialism, individualism, cooperatism, and the familistic’—only the last, he 
asserts, is committed to the perpetuation of the race and to the widesperad owner- 
ship of property. 

The implications of a declining birth rate and a declining private ownership 
of property are many and varied. The declining birth rate results in future 
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generations coming from the lower income classes of today and being conse- 
quently less fitted to assume social, economic, and political responsibilities which 
devolve upon them. Another result is an increased concentration of property 
and power in a smaller group. Since only the rural people are more than repro- 
ducing themselves, “the future lies in the hands of the rural peoples” (p. 40). 
But the rural people are becoming less able to assume such a grave responsibility 
which is not necessarily of their own choosing. Wealth has been drained from 
the farm to the city for over a century, Too, the farmer has been asked to take 
a constantly decreasing share of the national income. This trend must be inter- 
rupted. On the other hand, if it is to be continued, farm wealth syphoned 
off through the increased migration from farm to city must be returned to the 
ruarl areas through greatly enlarged subsidies to rural schools, health projects, 
road construction, and similar activities. Only in this way, Baker asserts, lies 
economic and social justice as well as the future welfare of the cities. Since 
cities must depend upon rural areas for their future populations, they will be 
the recipients of the resultant improved rural conditions. 

Baker asserts a faith in our rural people to preserve democracy because of all 
our people they alone cling still, though tenuously, to the familistic basis of 
society. It is essential that this concept be strengthened at least to the extent 
it has been weakened by the capitalistic system. This may be accomplished, he 
believes, through the diversification of rural activities which requires a reversal 
of the trend toward division of labor. The farm must be restored ‘‘as an heredi- 
tary home.” Borsodi and Wilson hope this may be attained through individual 
effort and through the aid of government, eg. the Farm Security Administration. 

This provocative treatise not only on agriculture in modern life but also on 
the values of life itself is, in this reviewer's opinion, one of the most important 
contributions to that area of thought concerned with the future of American 
life. I find, however, that the political aspects of the subject have been some- 
what neglected. This is a study within itself, however, and one which some- 
one must soon undertake. 


New York University Ray F. HARVEY 


American Earth. By Carleton Beals. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1939. 500 pp. $3.00. 


Carleton Beals writes, “This book—if many historical aspects have been 
omitted—can be called the story of the relation of man to the American soil. . . . 
The American earth is the ultimate source of our ideas, our poetry, our arts.” 
His reminder is timely, since the reader may easily lose sight of the basic theme 
amid invectives against the agricultural program of Secretary Henry Wallace 
or tirades against the exploitation accompanying the development of the nation. 
Although the reader will not find an objective analysis of man’s adjustment to 
his geographical environment in this portion of the North American continent, 
the book is not without its merits. 

The first part is devoted to selected historical aspects of the settling and ex- 
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pansion of the country. The “Robber Barons” type of approach is followed 
with too little thought for historical accuracy. The latter part considers the 
situation of various disadvantaged groups in contemporary America and is the 
more valuable. Inhabitants of cut-over areas, southern share-croppers, Louisi- 
ana fur trappers, Negroes, farmers on eroded land or in the dust bowl, and 
migrant families all come in for a share of Beal’s sympathy if not his complete 
understanding. Chapters on fur trapping in Louisiana, stranded population in 
lumbering areas, and the problem of migrants to the West coast are particularly 
noteworthy. 

It appears difficult for free-lance writers to avoid crusading at the expense of 
objectivity and careful research. This is understandable and perhaps even desir- 
able among novelists and playwrights but is hardly to be expected in ‘‘the biog- 
raphy of a nation.” Especially is objectivity rare when the South is being con- 
sidered, and generalization after generalization tumbles forth from particulars. 
For instance, reference is made to “southern lynch-law county court-houses” 
(p. 309). We are told: ‘Just to be literate in Alabama provides one with 
superior economic leverage that contributes to slothful smugness. To be able 
to speak a grammatical sentence makes one feel himself an aristocrat” (p. 335). 
Again: “Decatur [Alabama] is a small, frowsy, gangster-ridden city overfull 
of vicious elderly lynch-minded Protestant ministers” (p. 335). Still speaking of 
Alabama: “Lynch justice is common” (p. 338). Now a generalization for the 
entire region: ‘With variations, the story of Alabama is the story of the greater 
part of the South. The political and economic set-up is similar. The tragedy 
of race relations is similar. The degradation of the mass of the rural population, 
Black and White, is similar” (p. 357). One is led to question whether this is 
a true picture of southern conditions. 

Although there may be much truth in some of the criticisms of the New Deal 
agricultural program, statements concerning it are not always accurate. Anyone 
at all familiar with the situation would disagree with the following statement: 
“Farmers were compensated for reducing the acreage cultivated, though in the 
South, in diverse ways, this compensation has all gone into the pockets of the 
large landowners. . . .” (p. 364). Criticism is concentrated on the American 
Agricultural Administration program in its first two or three years, with little 
attention to later modifications and changes. The author indicates scant knowl- 
edge of the real nature of the expanding Farm Security program, stating that 
it is ‘now more ornamental than generally effective” (p. 432). At the time the 
book went to press more than 500 farm families were being rehabilitated in a 
single Georgia county, with the Farm Security program extending throughout 
the country on a somewhat less extensive scale, Yet we are told that there is 
only “‘a limited loan program able to take care, in a slovenly manner, of about 
1,000 tenant farmers a yeat’’ (p. 437). 

It is not the purpose of this review to deny the reality and seriousness of most 
of the problems discussed by Beals. The average reader will be startled often 
and somewhat enlightened. 


Furman University GorDON W. BLACKWELL 
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The Small Town in American Literature. By Ima Honaker Herron. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1939. xviii, 447 pp. $4.00. 


This work traces the conceptions of the small town and rural life in America 
as these developed in our native literature from the first awakenings in the 
eighteenth century through the romantic Scarlet Letter days of the nineteenth 
century to the Spoon River, Main Street cynical debunking days of the twentieth. 
While it recognizes that “‘literature is, of course, not life . . .”, nevertheless, it 
gives some grounds for sustaining the contention that American rural-life litera- 
ture is something more than reflection of the spirit of the literary schools of 
the time. In other words, it does imply that these different literary approaches 
disclose in American rural life a changing reality which is worthy of study. 

The volume opens with a brief historical sketch of the origin and history 
of the American small town. This is very good but yet inadequate. This is 
followed by three chapters which deal with the rise of a literature concerning 
the New England town from the days of Timothy Dwight of Yale through the 
period of the challenged ascendancy of the Tory culture in New England. Then 
44 pages are devoted to a discussion of the literature concerning the New York 
town as representative of the first transition across the Alleghenies as the border 
moved west, Forty-two pages carry the American village to the Mississippi. 
Mark Twain and the writers about the Mississippi valley town rate 18 pages. 
The story of the cowboy and the far western town take all of Chapter viii, and 
the later developed literature concerning the Southern town all of Chapter ix. 
Chapter x, which covers about one hundred pages, deals with the modern 
“realistic period” and may be ably summarized in an adapted verse of Arthur 
Guiterman’s rimed review of Spoon River Anthology: 


[They see} such a ravishing lot of crime, 
Perversion, insanity, slime, and grime 

To tell us about, that[they have} no time 
To put it in meter, much less in rhyme. 


In all, this excellent work must deal with several thousand titles. It stands 
today as the most comprehensive and able review of the orientation of American 
literary endeavor about the only completely native topic—the American com- 
munity. In itself it is surest proof that the main strokes in the establishment 
of a nation per se, as contrasted to the previously dominant colonial psychosis, 
have been taken. Contrary to motherly encouragement from Europe that Ameri- 
ca has “come of age,” it is evident that psychologically we are yet in knee 
pants—but they are the grimy pants of a rebellious urchin. America has as yet 
produced no Ladislas Reymont, or even outside of parts of Mark Twain, no 
Wilhelm Busch ; but it has cleared the ground for an appreciative and rhythmical 
school of literature about the real American scene. 

The greatest weakness of the work is the over-emphasis of the New England 
contributors to the neglect of probable French, Spanish, German, and Indian 
scurces of nativism. But that is a part of our general conceptual psychosis which 
may be corrected in time by the development of scholarship. Needless to say, 
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this work should be compulsory reading for the rural sociologist and should be 
widely used as a text in courses of American literature. In time the Grapes of 
[ American} Wrath will rebel both against whatever actuality there is back of, 
and also the types of American interpretation to be found in, and on Tobacco 


Road. 
Harvard University CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


Farming Hazards in the Drought Area. By R. S. Kifer and H. L. Stewart. 
Washington, D. C.: Division of Social Research, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Research Monograph XVI, 1938. 219 pp. 


Rural Families on Relief. By Carle C. Zimmerman and Nathan L. Whetten. 
Washington, D. C.: Division of Social Research, Works Progress Admin- 
istration, Research Monograph XVII, 1938. 161 pp. 


The extremely important series of research monographs of the W.P.A. Divi- 
sion of Social Research is extended with these two worthy contributions. The 
study by Kifer and Stewart analyzes the land-use problems and the economic 
insecurity of farmers in the Great Plains. Thirteen sample counties were studied 
as representative of the northern, central, and southern portions of the area, 
Type of farming, farm organization, and economic problems were found to vary 
in the three subregions. Attention is also given to natural factors affecting 
agriculture, crop yields, and land tenure. In a final chapter, prospects for the 
rehabilitation of farmers in the Great Plains are considered and numerous con- 
crete suggestions given. Difficulties to be encountered are viewed as serious, 
and governmental assistance on a large scale is seen to be essential. 

Too often governmental research studies have piled up facts with a minimum 
of interpretation and attention to theoretical considerations. Rural Families on 
Relief, by Zimmerman and Whetten, is an outstanding exception. Analyzing 
data for some 62,000 families, comprising more than 270,000 persons, the 
authors give their conception of the relation between economic insecurity and 
various sociological aspects of family organization and structure. Successive 
chapters are devoted to types of farm families, occupational origin of family 
heads, personal characteristics of family heads, family size and composition, 
dependent age groups, family structural types, fertility, employability and em- 
ployment, mobility, and education. Of special interest to rural sociologists, 
perhaps, is the treatment of the relation between relief status on the one hand 
and family size, fertility, and solidarity on the other. Most of the analysis 
is on the basis of type-of-farming areas, the data becoming more meaningful 
through this geographical treatment. 

Each of these monographs is a definite contribution to existing knowledge 
concerning the large disadvantaged groups in rural America. 


Furman University GorRDON W. BLACKWELL 
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Factories in the Field: The Story of the Migratory Farm Labor in California. By 
Carey McWilliams. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1939. 334 pp. 
$2.50. 


Migratory agricultural labor in California and on the west coast has drawn 
widespread attention recently. Several public agencies have already done a great 
deal of research and practical work toward the understanding and treatment of 
the problem (the organization of camps and colonies, the organization of medical 
service, etc.). The studies of Paul S. Taylor should be mentioned as a scientific 
approach, along with a report published by the University of California (Victor 
Jones, Transients and Migrants [February 27, 1939}, Legislative Problems 4). 
A recent best seller in fiction has dealt with the problem. 

The work of Carey McWilliams, Commissioner of Immigration and Housing 
of the State of California, traces the history of migratory farm labor in Califor- 
nia. The beginning chapters are significant in that they contain a description 
of the character of Californian agriculture, which contrasts sharply with the 
family-farm system of the rest of the United States. Most of the large estates of 
the Spanish-Mexican time have, without great change, been transferred to the 
American period and have thus become important in developing an industrial 
type of agriculture characterized by commercial orientation and mechanical 
methods. As soon as the ‘‘Gold Rush” was over (1860), large areas were planted 
to wheat, which, after the crisis in the seventies, was replaced by fruit. By that 
time Californian agriculture, deprived of its family-farming character, needed 
large quantities of seasonal manual labor and thereby developed a permanent at- 
traction to agricultural labor migrants from the East. Following the influx of 
cheap Mexican labor in the post-war time were the “Dust Bowl” migrants of 
more recent years. Thousands of the farming population of the Grain and Cotton 
Belts, displaced by the disastrous consequences of drought and erosion, and by 
large-scale mechanization of Southern agriculture, are streaming to California’s 
valleys in search of employment. 

Between 1935 and 1937 the guards of the Plant Quarantine Bureau of the 
California Department of Agriculture counted 259,654 “returning Californians 
and out-of-state immigrants in need of manual employment.” W. G. Thorn- 
waite in his Internal Migrations in the United States describes the migration 
to California as “the greatest single movement in the entire history of the 
country, one of the greatest in the world.” McWilliams’ book is a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of the economic and social problems of this 
pressing movement of the Prairie and the Southern farming population and its 
accommodation in the state of California. 


University of California NICHOLAS MIRKOWICH 


St. Denis, A French-Canadian Parish. By Horace Miner. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. xix, 283 pp. $3.00. 


St. Denis is an old established French-Canadian agricultural parish of seven 
hundred inhabitants, which still retains to a great degree the folk culture of 
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early French-Canada. It is located about eighty miles north of the city of Que- 
bec on the east shore of the St. Lawrence River. This parish was chosen for 
study because it best fitted the purpose of the author, who was primarily inter- 
ested in atttempting to understand “the causes and modes of the culture change 
which is going on.”” The objectives of the study developed in this volume are: 
“the ethnographic description of the old rural French-Canadian folk culture in 
its least-altered existent form, the analysis of the social structure of the society 
and the consideration of the factors responsible for culture change in the direc- 
tion of urbanization and Anglicization.” Eleven months were spent in residence 
and participation in the life of the community. ‘The field methods included 
writing up observed behavior, direct interviewing, and analyzing family and 
parish records.” 

Beginning with the historical background of the province and parish, fol- 
lowed by a description of the land settlement, the author then presents a clear 
picture of the material and non-material culture of the people of St. Denis. It 
appears that in almost any rural area in which the great majority of the people 
are firm believers in the Catholic creed—be it rural Ireland, the rural French 
section of Louisiana, or the Province of Quebec—one will find a relatively 
strong family system as the basic institution of rural life, with its local culture to 
a great extent interwoven around the doctrines and practices of the church, Es- 
sentially this is one of the major findings in this analysis of the people of St. 
Denis, in their “kinship and family cycles,” in “the role of Religion,” and in 
the meaning and function of the ceremony of the mass. In fact, familism and 
religion permeate their way of life from the baptism of the infant to the burial 
of the deceased. In such a society one should expect to find families with many 
children, and so it is proved. But, even though the birth rate (24 per 1,000) has 
not changed during the last two decades, there has been an actual decline in the 
population during the past fifty years as a result of migration to the New Eng- 
land states. Because of the smallness of the farms, usually two arpents in width 
by forty-two in depth, one farm cannot support much more than one family. 
Hence, the people have the custom of the non-inheriting sons’ leaving home 
when the farm is transferred to the chosen inheritor at the time of his marriage. 
Lack of available land and the present lag in migration to industrial cities have 
increased the rentier group—day lzborers who live by “odd jobs, peddling, and 
provincial road work’”—with no corresponding increase in economic security ; 
yet this group continues to have large families. This group is increased by those 
who have recently returned to St. Denis from the United States. Those return- 
ing have introduced new cultural patterns into the social system. Here, as else- 
where, economic degradation leads to a certain amount of social degradation in 
the poorer group. 

According to the author, “French-Canadian culture was one which had a high 
degree of internal social integration based on short-term adjustment to the en- 
vironment.” He finds that the “‘culture shift is toward increasing dependence of 
the local society upon the great industrial civilization of which it is becoming 
a part.” 

Louisiana State University VERNON J. PARENTON 
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Sociologische Studien zur Verstadterung der Prager Umbegung. By Zdenek UIl- 
rich, Prag: Im Verlage der Revue “Soziologie und Soziale Probleme,” 


1938. vii, 335 pp. 95 Kc. 


Like other cities of the middle ages, Prague was a walled stronghold which, 
although it fed from agricultural products of the surrounding territory, had no 
suburbs, The development of suburbs began toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the city leaped its walls and began to extend toward the agricul- 
tural villages, a process which has continued to the present day. Many results of 
this urbanization upon the structure of the city and the communities of its en- 
virons are graphically depicted. The density of the population is in direct pro- 
portion to the distance from the city, but the greatest increase in population 
between the years 1921 and 1930 has been between the outskirts of the city and 
the most distant villages studied. It is here that most of the married industrial 
workers from 25 to 44 years of age live. Distance from the city has a high 
negative correlation with percentage of the people who are migrants, with 
women engaged in trade and public service occupations, and with persons of 
Jewish faith. As one goes from the city the proportion of natives and peasants 
in the population increases. 

The invasion of the city has meant that long established attitudes, folkways, 
and mores of the peasantry have given way to urban influences. Relationships 
have become less personal and more rational, and interest in local government 
and affairs has waned, The primary homogeneous society in which the neighbors 
constantly ‘‘peeked into the dinner pot to see what was cooking” gave way to 
anonymity and a heterogeneous population. This has resulted in various types of 
immorality, increased sexual intercourse outside of wedlock, illegitimacy, free 
thinking, mendicity, radicalism, and dissatisfaction generally. The newcomers 
from the city look down upon the stable peasant and he in turn despises the lazi- 
ness and laxness of the city people who have become part-time farmers but 
whose homes are frequently no more than sleeping quarters. The peasant is fur- 
ther perturbed because his daughters have come to desire urban clothes and want 
to marry into the city. The old rural games, dances, and other forms of recrea- 
tion in which the neighbors engaged with their whole personalities have given 
way to specialized or commercialized urban forms which are easily divorced from 
other segments of one’s life and associates. 

Our theories concerning the influence of urbanization upon the culture of 
people living in spheres of influence or hinterlands of cities have been influenced 
too largely by studies of relatively new cities and recently settled areas. The 
studies of Chicago and other American cities have furnished the basic materials 
for books on urban sociology and ecology, whereas studies of the social anthro- 
pologists and sociologists made in primitive peasant and urban societies in Eu- 
rope or in the Far East have been given too little attention. We can, therefore, 
welcome this monograph on the urbanization of Prague, one of the oldest cities 
in Europe. The editor of the symposium, Z. Ullrich, is well trained in both 
European and American sociology and gives evidence of being influenced by the 
German, Ferdinand Toennies, and American urban sociologists and ecologists. 
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The study, which was financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, was carried on 
by experts of Charles University in Prague. Only portions of the book have 
been touched in this summary. Those interested in the influence of urbanization 
upon consumption behavior, housing, and many other activities will find the 
work useful. 

Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, CHARLES P. LoOoMIs 

Washington, D. C. 


Your City. By E. L. Thorndike. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1939. 204 pp. $2.00. 


This book, written by a distinguished American psychologist, is the result of 
three years of study of the recorded facts concerning 310 American cities. “Its 
conclusions are outcomes of the treatment of nearly a million items by modern 
quantitative methods” (p. 5). It may be suggested that somewhat less emphasis 
on mechanical quantitative procedure and more attention to conceptual analysis 
would have produced a work less likely to cause misgivings over the publisher’s 
characterization of it as “. . . . the most important statistical and sociological 
analysis of American cities since the Lynd’s ‘Middletown.’”” Dr. Thorndike has 
worked out a ‘‘G score” as an index of “goodness of life’ in each of the cities 
studied. This is an index of the combined weighted scores of 37 items bearing 
upon health, education, recreation, etc. The utilization of statistical procedure in 
this study is a good example of a type of radical empiricism which is rapidly 
passing away among sociologists themselves. One might ask, for example, in 
what meaningful sense is Pasadena, California, 3.6 times as ““good” as Charles- 
town, S. C.? Dr. Thorndike presents much interesting and valuable data, but the 
chief significance of the study to sociology lies in its expression of certain cos- 
mopolite-bourgeois values which are important elements in the American cultural 
scene. The book should prove valuable to the Chambers of Commerce of the 


cities with high G scores. 
University of Kentucky RoBIN M. WILLIAMS 


Cities in the Wilderness: The First Century of Urban Life in America, 1625- 
1742, By Carl Bridenbaugh. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 


1938. xiii, 500 pp. $5.00. 


The author gives a valuable detailed picture of the appearance and develop- 
ment of five cities—Boston, Newport, New York, Philadelphia, and Charles- 
town—which he selects as representative of urbanization in this country from 
1625-1742. The study ends with 1742 because this year seems to have marked 
the beginning of a temporary plateau in the emergence of urbanization. The 
period is divided into three stages: (1625-90) ‘The planting of the villages,” 
(1690-1720) ‘The awakening of civic consciousness,” and (1720-1742) “The 
towns become cities.” In each stage the data are grouped under four topics: 
physical aspects, economic development, urban problems, and social life. The 
author believes the origins of American urbanism not to have been “solely 
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the product of nineteenth century industrialism, but rather to have germinated 
with the earliest settlement on American soil.” In support of this he has 
gathered a convincing array of documentary evidence that may be checked by 
the stickler for detail, utilized profitably by the specialist, or enjoyed by the 
casual reader. He does not, however, attempt to analyze this rural-urban 
transition in terms of structural elements which underly it. 

Bridenbaugh contends that in early colonial life all was not “frontier de- 
mocracy and individualism.” On the contrary, organized commercial interests 
figured strongly in development of the political and social structure which 
received its intellectual “hypo” largely from an urban environment. The result- 
ing urban society was chiefly distinguished by ‘the communal attitude toward 
the solution of physical and social problems of diversified populations. . . .”” and 
“the constantly widening outlook’’ made possible by material progress and com- 
mercial expansion. There are some who would criticize this work for giving 
no consideration to the role of certain religious and economic ethics in the 
historical genesis of patterns of living that are at the core of urban development 
in this country. Insofar as these elements did account indirectly for urban 
growth, he has misplaced the causal responsibility. Furthermore, at times his 
explanation of the rise in crime seems oversimplified. Very few students of 
criminology would accept such vague factors as “the natural increase of urban 
population” or “growing cosmopolitanism”’ as adequate. In general, the origin 
and rise of American urbanism, or any other, cannot be explained tautologically 
in terms of urban environment unless the characteristic elements are first 
analyzed in detail. Regardless of these considerations Cities in the Wilderness 
should be recognized as a contribution to our knowledge of American urban life 
in the embryonic state. 

Harvard University G. T. BOWDEN 


Who Are these Americans? By Paul B. Sears. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. 116 pp. $0.60. 


Sociologists will be interested in this as an example of a new attempt in 
popular non-fiction. Who Are These Americans? is one of the first in a series 
known as “The People’s Library’’ which is designed to resynthesize established 
material, to fuse life and knowledge into a clear and understandable whole that 
means something to Americans at large.” 

The book does not try so much to answer the question as to indicate the ap- 
proaches which need to be taken if one wishes to determine what Americans 
are like, what they need, and how they might get it. It is not a factual 
description but is rather a call for social understanding, an introduction to social 
sciences, a charge of social responsibility. 

The social scientist should be glad to know that a well-founded attempt is 
under way to secure popular sympathy with his research problems. He will be 
interested to note the manner in which many of his professional concepts are 
presented without use of technical definitions. Without cailing them by name, 
Sears is able to sketch in very simple form such conceptual phrases as the man- 
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land ratio, heredity versus environment, the normal curve, inevitability of change, 
institutional adjustment, socio-economic patterns, and cultural inheritance. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania LEONARD A. SALTER, JR. 


Rainfall and Tree Growth in the Great Basin. By Ernst Antevs. Baltimore: 
American Geographical Society Special Publication No. 21, Lord Baltimore 
Press, 1938. 97 pp. $3.00. 


That the subject matter of a nation’s literature is largely determined by events 
in the lives of its people is seldom questioned. The recent outburst of novels, 
articles, bulletins, reports, and plays dealing with problems of the drought area 
was occasioned by public concern over the droughts of 1934 and 1936. The 
literature in this field falls into fundamental research, action studies, interpreta- 
tive novels, and propaganda. Ernst Antevs’ Rainfall and Tree Growth in the 
Great Basin, for example, expresses the growing interest in fundamental research 
that deals with some phase of the problem. It discusses the techniques that 
may be used to estimate rainfall in the years before systematic instrumental 
observations were begun. Well fortified with the results of careful research, 
the author answers the question suggested by the title and wisely refrains from 
commenting on the present situation. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics WALTER C. MCKAIN, JR. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Synthetic Optimum of Population. By Imre Ferenczi. New York City: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. 115 pp. $1.00. 


This monograph written for the International Institute of Intellectual Coop- 
eration holds special interest because of its critique of population theories since 
Malthus. Social scientists will agree with the author’s insistence upon research 
and with his emphasis upon standards of living which permeates his analysis. 
Internationalists will find here strong argument for world action on population 
problems and a demographic argument for world peace. Social planners will 
find a painstaking analysis of various optima population concepts and an attempt 
to combine them into a synthetic optimum with a plan to put the policy into 
effective operation through some planning agency, possibly the League of 
Nations. 

Such an attempt is not premature from the standpoint of need, though the 
author admits that insufficient information is available upon which to base such 
a rational plan; also that philosophical and national points of view, rather than 
scientific information, have been the deciding factors in making specific demo- 
graphic changes. In such a world situation, contrasts in density of population, 
in rates of growth, and in demographic policies are favorable to war. This 
justifies the efforts to find and to apply uniform standards for demographic 
judgments and to determine what would be the most rational distribution of 
the population of the world. 
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In his introduction the author says, “Two rival economic theories still con- 
front each other in this domain: the theory of Malthus, and the theory of 
optimum population.” This is an oversimplification from which he attempts 
to escape by including under Malthus all of the natural or equilibrium theories. 
He then argues that the industrial revolution and, more recently, the growth of 
nationalism have made natural theories unworkable in practice. Some theory of 
the optimum then, he concludes, is the only possible basis for a realistic popu- 
lation policy. Most of the book is given over to the analysis of various optima: 
economic, social, and biological. While his analysis leads him to favor the 
theory of optimum welfare as expressed essentially in the individual and family 
standard of living, he concludes that too is inadequate. His own position is 
stated in terms of the “synthetic or proportional optimum,” which is conceived 
as a national and international synthesis giving due weight, not only to economic 
and social viewpoints and to considerations of national defense, but likewise to 
demographic and eugenic ideas and forecasts. Specific proposals are made to get 
the necessary facts and to develop the unified public opinion necessary for inter- 
national action. This last is no small task. 


Iowa State College Ray E. WAKELY 


Conservation In The United States. By A. F. Gustafson, H. Ries, G. H. Guise, 
and W. J. Hamilton, Jr. Cornell Heights, Ithica, New York: Comstock 


Publishing Company, Inc., 1939. xi, 445 pp. $3.00. 


This volume is an elementary non-technical presentation which is intended 
to acquaint students and other readers with the more important facts concerning 
the conservation of natural resources in the United States. The authorship is 
represented by a soil technician, a geologist, a forestry management specialist, 
and a zoologist. Each author has contributed a definite part, and except for the 
numbering of the chapters continuously, and the use of a single introduction 
there might as well have been four books on each of the subjects: (1) Conser- 
vation of Soil and Water Resources; (2) Conservation of Forests, Parks and 
Grazing Lands; (3) Conservation of Wild Life; and (4) Conservation of 
Mineral Resources. By far a greater emphasis is placed upon showing a need 
for than upon the steps and measures designed to promote conservation. 

While the authors insist that conservation is a social and economic problem 
they have not approached their task from a socio-economic point of view. The 
economic inferences in the text may be drawn from occasional statements of 
quantities and dollar values of wastes and annual production. The sociological 
implications of conservation are absent entirely. It is a queer confusion of 
values for which these authors were not responsible that natural resources are 
considered as absolutes which may be studied entirely apart from the potential 
human requirements. However, it is to be regretted that at least one part of 
the book did not attempt to interpret the problem of conservation in terms of 
the expected needs and trends of the national population. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College Otis DURANT DUNCAN 
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The World Was My Garden: Travels of a Plant Explorer. By David Fairchild. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 494 pp. $3.75. 


Here in autobiographical style is presented the story of the rise of botany 
to a serviceable science. Of interest to sociologists is the account of the early 
struggles of the biological sciences to gain a foothold. There is a striking 
parallel to many of the difficulties which today confront the social scientists. 
Botantists could answer few questions with any degree of certainty; funds for 
needed research were difficult to obtain; skeptics of the value of any possible 
findings were legion. Yet, despite these handicaps, the pioneers eagerly pressed 
forward, 

Those of us in the midst of large-scale administrative investigations might 
well pause to reflect on the observations of one long engaged in governmental 
research. “Men, ideas, tools and quiet—not desks and the noisy machinery 
of correspondence—are the building stones of scientific discovery. . . . The door 
of a government official’s office must always be open and, when the chairs in his 
anteroom are filled with waiting visitors, any serious investigation behind that 
door is a practical impossibility. Carrying on profound research in the hubbub 
that prevails in most government offices is as difficult and rare as composing 
good poetry on a noisy street corner.” 

The author, founder of the Division of Plant Exploration and Introduction in 
the United States Department of Agriculture, has much of social significance to 
say concerning food habits. Since 1889 the Division has brought to America 
over a hundred thousand seeds or plants. While all of these are not edible, 
many of them are, but still are not used. The reason for this is custom in 
taste, not food value. ‘The term ‘not fit to eat’ (when applied to things 
non-poisonous) is indefensible except as a personal opinion of the speaker. 
For there are no scientific standards in the realm of the palate.” Today, the 
author tells us, there are many potential foods that might profitably be raised 
by our farmers and consumed at a lower cost than those which form the 
standard parts of our diet. This observation should be worthy of note to 
students speculating on the validity of post-Malthusian population doctrines. 


University of South Dakota JOHN USEEM 


Social Problems. By Rev. Raymond W. Murray and F. T. Flynn. New York: 
F. S. Crofts, 1938. ix. 612 pp. $3.50. 


In the words of the authors, this addition to the already considerable number 
of texts on social problems has been written by Catholics “in the light of 
Catholic ethical doctrines” (page v), and is ‘‘presented primarily for the college 
student enrolled in a course on social problems or social pathology” (ibid.). 
As an expression of contemporary Catholic viewpoints in the field of social 
problems, presented within the framework of orthodox Catholic social and 
ethical principles, this book is a distinctly worthwhile contribution to the litera- 
ture on social pathology. 

However, when the volume is considered from the point of view of its 
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value as a text for a college course on social problems, certain omissions and 
a lack of proportion are noted. Half the book is devoted to population prob- 
lems, and the only other topics treated at any length are poverty, “the dependent 
classes” (i.e., the aged, and those physically or mentally incapacitated), crime, 
and child welfare. While it is true (as the authors point out) that there is 
considerable difference of opinion among sociologists with regard to the par- 
ticular social problems to be considered in a textbook, comprehensive and inte- 
grated treatments (e.g., Ford, Social Deviation and Elliott and Merrill, Social 
Disorganization) exemplify a more sound orientation in the field of social path- 
ology than do books such as that written by Murray and Flynn. 

Social Problems is carefully written; the authors evince an awareness of the 
complex interplay of the causative elements involved in the problems they dis- 
cuss, a commendable caution in their treatment, and discrimination in the selec- 
tion of bibliographies. 

Boston College GEORGE F. FITZGIBBON 


German Forestry. By Franz Heske. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. 
xxv. 342 pp. $3.00. 


The author, a professor in the Forstliche Hochschule at Tharandt (near Dres- 
den), has also surveyed forestry conditions in the United States and with this 
double background gives an exposition on German forestry with a full and 
conscious realization of the interests of American readers. Just as Tacitus once 
upheld the virtues of the primitive Germans before an effete and worldly Roman 
audience, so this book extols the use Germans have made of their woodlands 
over ‘a thousands years of conservation,” in contrast to the thoughtless ex- 
ploitation and waste of forest resources in America and other ‘‘new countries.” 
Franz Heske is also vividly aware throughout of the dependence of forestry 
practices and attitudes on the whole adjustment of human society to its envi- 
ronment. 

The United States, for example, has until recently been a country with an 
expanding frontier, with ‘‘unlimited” resources, with an economy of plenty. 
Germany passed this stage in her history a thousand years ago. Since then, 
in one form or another, the increasing pressure of population on her political 
boundaries has led her statesmen and leading citizens to look ahead, to plan 
and regulate the cultivation of the forests and the use of wood products. It 
is only since her industrial revolution, however, that experiment stations have 
helped to place forestry on a strictly scientific basis, The doubling of her out- 
put of commercial wood in the course of the nineteenth century has made 
Germany’s experience in this matter an example for all the world. The stagger- 
ing demands of the War, and the very similar autarchical strivings of the Third 
Reich, have put her forest policies to an acid test. The United States, Heske 
argues, is rapidly entering upon the intensive phase of her history, wherein an 
economy of scarcity will press claims for planning and conservation to the fore, 
and where, incidentally, the lessons of the German experience will be most 
useful. 
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The work discusses, in orderly fashion, the history of land-use in Germany ; 
the development of sustained-yield forest management; the age, distribution, 
composition, and ownership of forests; wood-consumption; forest employment; 
and the “indirect benefits” or effects on climate, soil drainage, art, recreation, 
etc. “Forest management should aim to produce lumber and to save souls,” 
he states succinctly. The latter half of the book is concerned with the adminis- 
tration and theory of forest policy, with governmental agencies, scientific re- 
search, education of foresters, labor legislation in its bearing on forestry, land 
tenure, traditional forest “rights” of those dwelling in the neighborhood, reset- 
tlement, taxation, insurance, and afforestation. 

Two themes may be said to dominate the presentation ; the necessity for long- 
term planning on a basis of sustained-yield management, and (as a direct corol- 
lary) the necessity for fixed tenure of forest property, preferably in the hands of 
“socially oriented private owners” rather than a state bureaucracy. A bibliog- 
raphy, appendices, and an index add to the book’s usefulness; and the many 
maps and photographs to its readability. 

Harvard University E. Y. HARTSHORNE 


State Public Welfare Legislation. By Robert C. Lowe. Washington: Works 
Progress Administration, Research Monograph XX, 1939. xv, 398 pp. 


This monograph provides a convenient summary of many important aspects 
of state legislation for general relief, old-age assistance, blind assistance, aid for 
dependent children, and veteran relief. It is a reference publication, as may be 
judged by the fact that 356 of its 398 pages comprise the appendixes. About 
200 pages are made up of “basic tables” which summarize in tabular form the 
provisions of public welfare laws in the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia, as of July 1, 1938. A set of ‘supplementary tables” fol- 
lowing, bring the data up to January 1, 1939. In the last appendix, summaries 
of statutory provisions and an organization sheet are given for each state or 
territory separately. 

While the greater part of the report is useful for references on specific fea- 
tures of public welfare legislation in individual states, the first 42 pages provide 
an easily readable and quick review of the development and present status legis- 
lation in this country. While no review is made of Federal legislation as such, 
the relationship between the development of state legislation and Federal laws 
is clearly indicated. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics LEONARD A. SALTER, JR. 

Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


Women in the Soviet East. By Fannina W. Halle. Translated from the German 
by Margaret M. Green. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1938. 
xvii, 363 pp. Illustrated. Map. $4.00. 

The objectives of the author, as given in her own words, are “to show in what 


manner, and on what historical foundation, under what conditions and with 
what success in each separate case, the transformation of women in the Soviet 
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East has hitherto been accomplished” (p. ix). In line with the author’s ex- 
pressed conviction that “. . . any effort to grasp its [Soviet East's} alien quality 
emotionally is far better than all enumerations of names and figures, however 
systematic” (p. 20), the treatment is, except for an occasional percentage, en- 
tirely non-quantitative. 

The stage is set by a brief introduction to the major regions of the Soviet 
East whose nearly two hundred peoples are grouped in three divisions, the 
Caucasus, Central Asia, and Northern Asia. Archeological and linguistic data, 
myths and legends, poems and songs, folkways and mores are drawn upon to 
demonstrate the survival of “lingering echoes of matriarchy” throughout the 
Soviet East. Next is a chapter on the “wretched” existence of woman in the 
recent patriarchal societies of Asiatic Russia. With the Bolshevik Revolution, 
however, begins “the dawn of a new era.” The last two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to showing, first, the methods by which the hygienic, political, economic, 
educational, and familial doctrines of the Bolshevik propagandists were spread 
and inculcated; and, second, the new roles in conformity with those doctrines 
played by Asiatic Soviet women generally, and by outstanding individual women. 
The picture given, based on recent travels of the author, is one of very rapid 
transformation of the functions of women from those of subordinate to equal- 
itarian status. For the rural sociologist, it is interesting to note, regarding 
Central Asia, that women’s “greatest importance is in the kolkhoses, the agri- 
cultural collectives” (p. 250), and also “that agriculture and the olkhoses are 
the field where the emancipation of women has advanced furtherest” (p. 252). 
The work concludes with a series of 77 illustrations emphasizing the contrasting 
roles of women before and after the coming of Bolshevism. 

To the student of propaganda, of woman’s role in a generally masculine 
world, of Soviet Russia, and of the Orient, this book should be interesting and 
valuable. To the non-believer in Communism, however, it may be too biased. 


Louisiana State University EpGAR A. SCHULER 


The American Journal of Sociology. Vol. XLIV, No. 6. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. xvi, 799-1030 pp. 


The World of Industry and Labour, 1939. Geneva: International Labour Office, 
1939. 92 pp. 


Sociological Review, IV, No. 3-4. Ponzan, Poland: Polish Sociological Institute, 
1936. viii, 622 pp., VI, 3-4, 1938. iv, 600 pp. 


Monographs of the Economic Geographic Institute of Tartu, Esthonia: 


No. 20 The Soil Types of the Province Ladnemaa, Esthonia. By Alfred 
Lillema. 1938. 11 pp. 

No. 21. Milk Consumption and Milk Supplying Hinterland of Tallium. 
By E. Krepp. 1938. 11 pp. 
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No. 23 Population, Settlement and Communication of the Province of 
Laanemaa. By A. Laasi, 1939. 24 pp. 

No. 25 Economic Position, and Territorial Reform of Rural Communes 
in Esthonia. By E. Krepp. 1938. 64 pp. 

No. 26 Division of Esthonian Soil by Quality. By A, Lillema. 1939. 11 pp. 


W.P.A. Research Projects (1939): Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Beet Sugar. By Raymond K. Adamson and Marion E. West. xxiv, 190 pp. 

Cotton. By William C. Holley and Lloyd E. Arnold. xvi, 132 pp. 

Potatoes. By Harry E. Knowlton, Robert E. Elwood, and Eugene G. McKib- 
ben. xiii, 134 pp. 

Sugar Beets. By Loring K. Macy, Lloyd E. Arnold, Eugene G. McKibben, 
and E. J. Stone. xv, 48 pp. 

Tractors, Trucks, and Automobiles. By Eugene G. McKibben and R. Austin 
Griffin. xv, 114 pp. 

Wheat and Oats. By Robert E. Elwood, Floyd E. Arnold, D. Clarence 
Schmutz, and Eugene G. McKibben, xv, 182 pp. 


These Works Progress Administration research monographs which concern 
agriculture all deal with the technology and labor aspects involved in crop 
production. They may be secured free of charge and are essential for each 
experiment station and for the sociologists’ working libraries. The five Estho- 
nian monographs concerning soil and agriculture in that Baltic country are 
exceedingly important for any detailed study of European rural social organiza- 
tion or for the background of the present struggle for power in Europe. The 
two issues of the Sociological Review, published under the editorship of Znan- 
iecki, co-worker with W. I. Thomas on the Polish Peasant study, represent the 
spread of American sociology into the central European field. The review is 
published in Polish, but each issue contains at least one article published by an 
outsider. The International Labour Organization monograph is a report of the 
director for 1939. Its interest for the rural sociologist lies in its background of 
discussion of the international labor movement from the point of view of nutri- 
tion and the standard of life. The issue of the American Journal of Sociology 
listed here forms a monograph concerning the nature of the relation of the indi- 
vidual and the group, Twelve authors—Florian Znaniecki, Maurice Halbwachs, 
R. S. Woodworth, William E. Blatz, John E. Anderson, J. F. Brown, Kurt Lewin, 
Floyd H. Allport, Thomas M. French, Harry Stack Sullivan, Bronislaw Malin- 
owski, and Louis Wirth—contribute to the discussion, and the monograph 
represents their best thinking. The American Journal of Sociology has been 
actively engaged for forty-four years in promoting scientific sociology and cer- 
tainly deserves our support. The world at large will not take scientific sociology 
any more seriously or sacrifice any more to support it than we do ourselves. 


C.C. Z. 
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Seven Lean Years. By T. J. Woofter, Jr. and Ellen Winston. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 187 pp. $1.50. 


This is an impressive analytical description of the problem of low-income 
groups in United States agriculture. It builds largely upon those research mono- 
gtaphs of Federal Emergency Relief Administration and Works Progress Admin- 
istration which deal with rural poverty in the seven years from 1931 through 
1937, but uses census and other available materials as well. High rural birth 
rates, low agricultural income, growing landlessness, lessening opportunity on 
the agricultural ladder, and dependence on relief are well documented. Region- 
al differences and the relations of varied types of farming and tenure status 
to poverty are treated with discrimination. The book is full of suggestive com- 
ments on policy. Wide reading of this book would promote clarity of under- 
standing and lead to revision of a number of current views. 


University of California PauL S. TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


Inchiesta sulla Piccola Proprieta Coltivatrice Formatasi nel Dopoguerra (Inquiry 
concerning Small Farm Ownership Established in the Post-War Period). 
Vol. XIV, Lazio. By Vittorino de Simone. Vol. XV, Relazione Finale, 
l’Ascesa del Contadino Italiano nel Dopo-Guerra. By Giovanni Lorenzoni. 
No. 12, 1938. 212 pp. and 442 pp. L. 15 and L. 35. 


I Lavorati Avventizi nell’ Agricoltura Toscana (Part-Time Agricultural Labor- 
ers in Tuscany). By Vincenzo Bellucci. 15—III, 1938. 211 pp. L. 25. 


Risultati Economici di Aziende Agrarie nell’ Anno 1936 (Economic Returns 
of Large Farms in 1936). Edited by Dario Perini. 18—IV, 1938. 214 pp. 


L. 18. 


II. Pomodoro in Emilia, Importanza Economica della Coltivazione (Tomato Cul- 
ture in Emilia, Economic Importance of the Cultivation). By Attilio Todes- 
chini. No. 24, 1938. 179 pp. L. 25. 


Monografia Economico-Agraria della Piana di Salerno (Studio Generale della 
Economia della Produzione Terriera) (Agrarian Economic Monograph of 
Piana di Salerno—General Study of the Economy of Agricultural Produc- 
tion). By Antonio Spagnoli. No. 25, 1938. 164 pp. L. 20. 


Monografia Economico-Agraria di Terra di Lavaro (Studio Generale della 
Economia della Produzione Terriera) (Agrarian Economic Monograph of 
Terra di Lavaro—General Study of the Economy of Agricultural Produc- 
tion). By Francesco Platzer. No. 26, 1938. 188 pp. L. 20. 


These volumes are recent additions to the various series of monographs 
published by the National Institute of Agrarian Economics in Rome. They in- 
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clude a great deal of statistical and descriptive data on agricultural production, 
types of farms, and farm labor for various regions and for the country as a 
whole. In addition to purely economic problems, analyses of social relationships 
are presented in some of the studies. Some ninety volumes in the various series 
have now been published. The purpose of the studies is to get as complete a 
picture as possible of the factors influencing agricultural production and rural 
life. Their purpose is practical: adequate information is deemed necessary for 
national control and planning, particularly in reference to national self-sufficiency 
(autarchy). As a whole, these monographs provide valuable information of 
interest to the agricultural economist and rural sociologist, particularly for the 
comparative study of rural life. 


Harvard University WILBERT E. Moore 








News Notes and Announcements 


PROGRAM OF THE 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


DECEMBER 27-29, 1939 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Headquarters 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


10 A.M.-12 M. FIRST GENERAL SESSION. R. C. Smitn, Chairman 
Crystal Foyer, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Presidential Address: Rural Sociology: Conceptual and Empirical. 
Carl C. Taylor, United States Department of Agriculture 
Rural Philosophies: Past and Present. Paul Johnstone, United States 
Department of Agriculture 
Short Business Meeting 


2 P.M.-4P.M. ROUND TABLES AND COMMITTEE REPORTS 

1. Rural Sociology Extension, Mary Eva Duthie, Cornell University, 
Chairman, Independence Room, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 

2. Rural Sociology Research. C. Horace Hamilton, Texas A. & M. 
College, Chairman, Lafayette Room, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 

3. Rural Sociology Teaching. O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Chairman, Room Number 210, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 

4. Rural Welfare Activities and Programs. C. R. Hoffer, Michigan 
State College, Chairman, Room Number 252, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel 


8 P.M. JOINT SESSION for Presidential Addresses. Thomas S. Gates, 
Chairman 
Has Gold a Future? Jacob Viner, American Economic Association 
The White Collar Criminal. Edwin H. Sutherland, American Socio- 
logical Society 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


10 A.M.-12M. SECOND GENERAL SESSION. Cart C. TAy.or, Chair- 
man, Independence Room, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Action Programs for the Conservation of Rural Life and Culture. 
Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota 
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Theory of Human Conservation. N. L. Whetten, Connecticut State 
College 
Discussants: 
E. H. Shideler, State Director Indiana Farm Security Administra- 
tion 
Carl Kraenzel, Montana State College 
Charles C. Bornman, Cedar Crest College 
Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation 


12M. JOINT LUNCHEON with the American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion. HENRY C, TAYLOR, Chairman, Adelphia Hotel 
The Problem of Poverty in Agriculture. M. L. Wilson, Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture 
Discussants: 
J. I. Falconer, Ohio State University 
Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University 


3p.M. ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. Cart C. Taytor, Chairman, 
Crystal Foyer, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Discussion of Personnel in the Field of Rural Sociology. T. J. Woof- 
ter, Jr., Chairman 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9 A.M.-11 A.M. THIRD GENERAL SESSION. Cart C. Taytor, Chair- 

man, Crystal Foyer, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 

Action Programs in the Field of Security for Farm People. P. G. Beck, 
Regional Director, Farm Security Administration, Indianapolis 

A Theory of Social Security for Farm People. C. Arnold Anderson, 
Iowa State College 

Discussants: 
T. Roy Reid, Regional Director, Farm Security Administration, 

Little Rock 

T. J. Woofter, Jr., United States Department of Agriculture 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin 
Charles Gomillion, Tuskegee Institute 


2:30 P.M. JOINT SESSION with the American Farm Economics Associa- 

tion. Farm Labor in a Control-Conscious World. Joun D. 
Back, Chairman, Crystal Ballroom, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 

The Impact of Agricultural, Industrial, and Labor Control Policies 
Upon Farm Labor: A Statement of the Problem. William T. 
Ham, United States Department of Agriculture 

An Appraisal of Possible Remedial Measures. Lowry Nelson, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Murray R. Benedict, University of California 
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HEADQUARTERS 


The headquarters of the Rural Sociological Society of America will be at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, where a registration and information desk will 
be maintained. Members are requested to register upon arrival. 

Reservations should be made early. Rates at the Benjamin Franklin are as 


follows: 
Single room, bath... . . . $3.85 At the Bellevue-Stratford: 
Double room, bath..... 5.50 Single room, bath... .. $3.85 
At the Adelphia: Double room, bath. ... 5.50 
Single room, bath..... 3.50 At the McAlpin: 
Double room, bath..... 5.00 Single room, bath..... 2.25 


Double room, bath. . 4,00 


1939 MEMBERSHIP LIST OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


ALABAMA 
Andrews, Henry L. ............ ree ........ University 
Nunn, Alexander .............. c/o Progressive Farmer .......... Birmingham 
i ee Alabama College ............ _Montevallo 
ARIZONA 
Ballantyne, A. B. ............ University of Arizona ....... .. . Tucson 
eer University of Arizona ........... Tucson 
eh ee University of Arizona ........... Tucson 
ARKANSAS 
Bonslagel, Connie J. ........... 524 Post Office Building ....... . Little Rock 
SS Serres University of Arkansas ...... .. . Fayetteville 
Charlton, J. L. ................ University of Arkansas ...... ... Fayetteville 
Halfacre, G. May ..............Farm Security Administration ..... Little Rock 
Metzler, William H. ........... University of Arkansas .......... Fayetteville 
erererrr rs I TE bv ove vivivssnsccne Little Rock 
Reid, T. Roy .................414 Donaghey Trust Building Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
DTS ons ccacscnscenvoes Food Research Institute ....... Stanford University 
a Serer University of California ......... Davis 
McEntire, Davis .............-. EL. sea ue ceewekiccdsdncio’ Berkeley 
Wee, FOND. ow. cc cc secvwes University of California ........ Berkeley 
COLORADO 
Miller, Marshall C. ............ Mesa College .... ..Grand Junction 
SO, eee re Te Colorado State College ......... . Fort Collins 
CONNECTICUT 
Brundage, A. J. ..... Connecticut State College ... . Storrs 
Coven, Milton Teer! > ae .......New Haven 
BE, Ts Fis hb cceescnccccsnons Connecticut State College ....... . Storrs 


BE BK ak ce wnewmenawen Connecticut State College ....... . Storrs 
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Eugene Thorsten Stromberg died July 21, 1939, aged 30, after an illness of 
thirteen months. He was born at Keene, Nebraska, August, 1909, and lived at 
Oakland, Nebraska, after he was three years old. He graduated from Nebraska 
Wesleyan University with a B.A. degree in 1931, at which time he was presi- 
dent of his class and had been elected to Phi Kappa Phi and Phi Gamma Nu. 
The next year he was on the staff of the Omaha Y. M. C. A. From 1932 to 
1935 he was a graduate student at the University of Oregon, from which he 
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received his degree of M.A. in 1935. During this time he was secretary of the 
university Y. M. C. A. and for the last year was graduate assistant in the Soci- 
ology Department. He was appointed graduate assistant in the Department of 
Rural Social Organization, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, in 1935, and received his Ph. D. degree from that institution Septem- 
ber, 1937, with a thesis entitled The Influence of Centralized Rural Schools on 
Community Organization. An abstract of this was published under the same 
title by the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station as Bulletin 699 
and has had much influence on the current discussion of redistricting rural 
schools. He was appointed professor of sociology at Huntingdon College, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, in the fall of 1937, which position he held only one year, 
since he contracted his fatal illness in the spring of 1938. At that time he had 
received an appointment as assistant professor of sociology at the University 
of Oregon. 

In 1936 he married Jean Tyler of Omaha, Nebraska, who survives him. Dr. 
Stromberg made many friends in the institutions with which he was connected, 
where he displayed active leadership among the student body. He was an earnest 
student of sociology, and the profession has lost a man of promise in his death. 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 


European Journals and the War:—The non-receipt by a subscriber of any 
European chemical or other scientific journal seriously needed as research ma- 
terial should be promptly reported to the American Documentation Institute. 

The Cultural Relations Committee of ADI, which cooperates closely with the 
Cultural Relations Division of the Department of State, is working on this 
problem, and hopes to be able to surmount such war obstacles as interrupted 
transportation, embargoes, and censorship, which so grievously affected the 
progress of research during the last war. 

The principle should be established, if possible, that the materials of research 
having no relation to war shall continue to pass freely, regardless of the coun- 
tries of origin or destination. 

Reports, with full details of where subscription was placed and name and 
address of subscribed, volume, date and number of last issue received, should 
be addressed to: 

American Documentation Institute 
Bibliofilm Service 

% U. S. Department of Agriculture Library 
Washington, D. C. 


International Congress of Sociology:—The Fourteenth International Congress 
of Sociology which was to be held at Bucharest from August 29 to September 
14 under the presidency of Professor Dimitrie Gusti, President of the State 
Social Service and of the Romanian Sociological Institute, has been postponed 
until the Spring of 1940 at the request of Mr. Mounier, President of the Inter- 
national Institute of Sociology, and of several other foreign delegates. 
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University of Maryland :—Carl S. Joslyn has been appointed professor and 
acting head of the department of sociology. 

Logan Wilson has been called from Harvard to serve as associate professor. 
He taught sociology in the summer session at the University of Texas. 

Clarence J. Wittler has resigned to accept an appointment as professor at 
Mundelein College. 

Robert N. Woodworth has been called from the University of North Carolina 
to serve as assistant in sociology. 

William H. Form of the University of Rochester and Frederick R. McBrien 
of Dartmouth College have been appointed fellows in sociology. 

The department has recently inaugurated a program of graduate instruction 
in sociology and is accepting candidates for higher degrees. This program will 
be expanded next year to include a full offering of courses leading to the Ph. 
D. degree. 

University of South Dakota:—Lee Deets has resigned his position at the 
University of South Dakota to become head of the department of Sociology 
and Social Work at Hunter College in New York. . 

John Useem has been appointed associate professor of Sociology and acting 
head of the department. 

The State College of Washington:—Paul H. Landis has been appointed dean 
of the Graduate School. He will continue to be in charge of the Rural Sociology 
Division of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY dues for the year 1940 are now pay- 
able to T. Lynn Smith, Secretary-Treasurer, of University, La. 














The Church in Rural Life 


By DAVID EDGAR LINDSTROM, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Rural Sociology at 
the University of Illinois 





Here is a new and vitally interesting approach to the 
social significance of a virile and effective church in rural 
areas. § The Church in Rural Life gives a clear under- 
standing of the nature of rural conditions, so necessary in 
these times to the individual, group, or institution serving 
rural life through religious means. J Because he has spent 
many years in rural sociological work, Dr. Lindstrom is 
well-qualified as an authority. § His book is especially 
suited for short courses and as collateral reading material 
for more extended studies in sociology. 


7Oc EACH IN LOTS 85c EACH FOR 


OF 12 OR MORE SINGLE COPIES 


THE GARRARD PRESS 


Champaign, Illinois 


























Announcing the Publication of 


SOCIOLOGY 
OF RURAL LIFE 


By T. LYNN SMITH 
Professor of Sociology, Louisiana State University 


Tus textbook provides a vigorous new approach 
to rural sociology, carried out with both scientific 
insight and practical realism. Its combination of 
case history data, abundant illustrations, and 
sound theoretical orientation makes an interesting 
and well-balanced text, and one admirably adapt- 
ed to the college classroom. 


Probable Price $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 44 East 33d Street, New York 














omen REVISED AND ENLARGED —= 


A Study of Rural Society 


KOLB-BRUNNER 


HE chief changes in the REVISED EDITION of this sig- 

nificant text are: the inclusion of a new chapter dealing 
with rural youth; a new section on the agricultural laborer; 
the rewriting and bringing up to date of chapters and sec- 
tions dealing with rural relief, public health and welfare, and 
agricultural legislation and policy, including an expansion of 
the discussion on farm tenancy; and a bringing up to date of 
the rest of the volume on the basis of the new knowledge 
rural social research has made available since 1935. 


Ready In January 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston . New York . Chicago . Dallas . Atlanta . San Francisco 














Second printing now ready 


CITYWARD MIGRATION 
SWEDISH DATA By JANE Moore 


American Sociological Review says: ‘. . . . an instructive, highly 
specialized analysis of foreign data which should throw light on 
some of the elements of population shift in the United States 
which our own official materials do not permit us to study.” 


The New Republic says: “Sweden's excellent demographic meth- 
ods have made possible this important contribution to the study 
of population movements within a country. Miss Moore's care- 
ful analysis . . . . establishes the theory ‘that people tend to mi- 
grate between communities resembling one another in degree of 
industrial development,’ and only indirectly from rural or farm 
districts to larger cities. This discovery, if confirmed by other 
studies, will do much to facilitate the understanding and control 
of human resources.” Cloth-bound - $2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO 














REGENT RELEASES 


LEVIATHAN AND THE PEOPLE 
By R. M. MacIVER 
A CONCISE presentation of the essential qualities of the two 


theories of government contending for supremacy in the mod- 
ern world: ". . . the final conflict is one between human values, it is 
one within the human mind itself. It will be settled not between 
states but within states." $3.50 


ORIGINS OF CLASS STRUGGLE IN 
LOUISIANA 
By ROGER WALLACE SHUGG 


Bg study presents the social history, from 1840 to 1875, of the 
white farmers and laborers of Louisiana in their mg. | and ineffec- 
tual conflicts with the wealthy merchant and planter classes. 











$2.00 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRES 























JOURNAL OF FARM ECONOMICS 


Published by The American Farm Economic Association 
Editor: T. W. ScHuLtz, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
VOLUME XXI NOVEMBER, 1939 NUMBER 4 


This issue commemorates the one-hundredth year of the collecting of 
agricultural statistics by the government of the United States. 
Some of the major articles are: 
A CENTURY OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS Henry C. Taylor 
A CLOsE-uP VIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
Statistics From 1900 to 1920 Nat C. Murray 
WHY THE GOVERNMENT ENTERED THE FIELD OF Crop 
REPORTING AND FORECASTING Walter H. Ebling 
DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS IN THE BUREAU 
OF THE CENSUS Murray R. Benedict 
PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS IN THE 
NN iiccninisscsintnnitiencennaimadiennerninissiaintcnncsatieaita E. S. and W. S. Woytinsky 
AGRICULTURAL PRICE STATISTICS IN THE UNITED STATES 
IE PI i sccsiccnciccntes seen csstensenscnced F. A. Pearson and G. E. Brandow 

This journal contains also notes, reviews of books and articles, and a list 
of recent publications. 

The Journal of Farm Economics is published quarterly in February, May, 
August, and November by the American Farm Economic Association. Yearly 
subscription: $5.00. 

Secretary-Treasurer: ASHER HOBSON 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 























